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CHAPTER XVI. 
“ ALL FANCY-SICK SHE IS,” 


ONTANA got into Lady Vanessa’s carriage. He was to 
. have luncheon with her and her husband that day. Lady 
Vanessa chaffed him saucily and even rudely about the old man who 
had claimed him as a son. She had little idea of the mischief she 
was doing. Any chance that there might have been of Montana’s 
returning to a sense of honour and duty was lost on that drive to 
Lady Vanessa’s house. Montana began to hate the sprightly lady in 
his heart, but to hate her with a strange blending of admiration, 
and even with a throb of passion that was not hate. There was 
something so new to him in the sensation of being thus chaffed and 
laughed at by a handsome woman, that it gave a strange turn to his 
thoughts, and opened a new spring of excitement in his chill and 
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g lonely career ; chill in the midst of all outer excitement and inner 
‘ emotion, lonely amongst incessant crowds. He felt curious longings 
“ to be revenged on the sprightly lady, and knew for the first time the 
“ bitter-sweet sensation that comes to a man when he is angry with a 
: woman and yet is forced to admire her. 


He went home that night in doubting mood, unusual to him. 
He began to feel that his way was slipping from beneath him, or at 
least that he himself was slipping away from the path he had marked 
out. He found that there were emotions which could disturb him 
still, and which had nothing to do with his own career and public 
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work. He had believed himself absolutely unimpassioned, master 
of all his emotions, capable of controlling not only every look, 
but every thought, and already he found himself distracted from 
the straight path by the strange and, as it seemed, almost fatal 
admiration he felt for Geraldine Rowan. And now for his further 
confusion came the cross-light of a new sensation far inferior in 
intensity and very different in colour, but strong enough to perplex 
and dazzle for the moment—a flame of petulant emotion towards a 
pretty, saucy, young, aristocratic woman ; a fear of her, and a longing 
to obtain some sort of mastery over her. 

Montana began to think it would be well for him to set about his 
great scheme, to put it in motion, and make a grand triumphal 
departure from London with the close of the season, carrying 
Geraldine Rowan with him as his wife and as the companion of his 
expedition, his associate in the foundation of the sublime colony 
beyond the seas, out of which a new world and a new life for the old 
world were gradually to arise. 

Did Montana really believe in this scheme? ‘That, we suppose, 
no one can ever know. It is not likely—at least, from what was 
afterwards discovered, it does not seem likely—that he had ever 
thought the matter deliberately over, or had done more than allow 
the idea to grow upon him from day to day. He believed very 
thoroughly in himself, and believed that anything he started must 
come to a success. He had worked himself into a Napoleonic 
faith in his star, and in heaven’s special protection of him. This 
faith may have been born of sheer vanity, or of prolonged mental 
strain almost approaching to a condition of intellectual derangement, 
but at all events it supplied him with any quality of earnestness which 
he could be said to have possessed. Whatever the strength of his 
faith, either in his project or himself, it does not appear that at this 
time he was making any preparation to carry his great scheme into 
effect. He listened to people’s suggestions concerning it, and 
answered all manner of inquiries and letters. He gave everyone to 
understand that the scheme was growing into active movement day 
by day, and that he had all its details under his own eyes and in his 
own hands ; but nobody was ever admitted to genuine confidence 
with him, nor did he tell anybody what his preparations were. He 
was merely at present enjoying his success in his own fashion. He 
had found a career, and this was its zenith and its consummation. 
His strongest ambition all his life through had been to play to one 
great audience, that of London ; to fashionable, aristocratic, wealthy 
London in the stalls and boxes, and artisan, hard-handed, poor- 
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living London in the galleries. Now he had reached the height of 
his hopes. With one hand he grasped the west end and with the other 
the east. His vanity ought to have been almost satisfied. If he 
was capable of deliberately thinking over a difficulty or a crisis of any 
kind, we might assume that he went calmly and fully into counsel 
with himself, reviewed his position, and set his plans out before him 
to look at them. We might assume that, having done this, he had 
come to the conclusion that the zenith of his London career had in 
any case been reached ; that even if nothing out of the common had 
arisen, his object now must be to avoid the risk of a descent or an 
anti-climax ; and that the incident in the church had hastened the 
necessity for bringing the London episode to a conclusion. On the 
other hand, anything like a hasty departure from London would only 
give the appearance of probability to the most improbable story— 
Montana had now really worked himself into a mood to regard Mr. 
Varlowe’s story as monstrously improbable—and make people lose 
faith in him. The conclusion to which Montana came was that he 
must stay in London to the close of the season and then depart. But 
it is not likely that this conclusion came by virtue of any slow and 
careful process of thought. It came to Montana by instinct, as most 
of his conclusions did. That was his way. He had no thought of a 
resolution one moment, and it was a fixed resolve the next. It 
pleased and comforted him to think that these instinctive and some- 
what feminine conclusions were special revelations—the voices of 
oracles speaking within his breast and guiding him aright. 

The little incident in the Church of Free Souls did seem likely to 
have a certain influence over public opinion: It got about in all 
manner of more or less distorted versions. In no case did it amount 
to anything much more than the fact that there had been a scene in 
the church when Montana spoke there, and that some old man, 
whom nobody knew, had professed to recognise Montana as his son, 
and that Montana had disclaimed him. There was not much in 
that, perhaps, and very few people went into the question seriously 
enough to ask themselves whether the old man was sane or insane, 
or whether there was the slightest foundation for the idea he had 
taken up. Still, the incident was of a certain importance. It called 
sharp attention to the fact that there was some mystery about Mon- 
tana’s career which might not be a great and superb thing after all. 
The stream might, if traced back to its source, be found to arise in a 
commonplace little well in a stable-yard, instead of a dark and sacred 
spring among the solemn trees of some historic and haunted grove. 
The story set curiosity and inquiry going in that direction, and that in 
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itself was not ominous of good for Montana. It indicated a new 
turn in public opinion. Up to that time, people who disputed about 
him had only disputed as to the man himself, his earnestness, his 
sincerity, his eloquence. Now they began to ask, “ What is he, after 
all? Where does he come from? Is his own account of himself 
the true one?” 

Lady Vanessa told the story wherever she went, embellishing it 
with heedless humour here and there. From her lips it became a 
story of grotesque and Hudibrastic drollery. It told of a whole 
service suddenly disturbed, an entire congregation startled, first 
stricken with amazement, and then convulsed with laughter ; of an 
orator and a prophet interrupted in the full flood of his discourse by 
a maniac, who insisted on rushing into the pulpit with him, clinging 
round his neck, sobbing on his bosom, and claiming him as his 
long-lost son. Lady Vanessa admired Montana in her own peculiar 
way, which had nothing whatever of coquetry about it; but she 
delighted in making fun of him and trying to make him look ridi- 
culous. It was a real pleasure to her, the sense of power which she 
felt when she could succeed in making so conspicuous a man— 
such an idol of society and of the people—seem an object of 


laughter. It gave her the same sort of delight that some people get - 


from annoying a favourite dog, or from putting ridiculous ornaments 
on a pet cat. 

If things went on like this, people would soon begin to insist on 
questioning themselves and their friends as to the exact meaning of 
some of Montana’s sayings, and the precise practical nature of that 
scheme for a new world which he was understood to have in hand. 
Vaguely, strangely, a sense of the growing danger appeared to creep 
in upon Montana’s mind. He began to feel it as one even in a well 
warmed and curtained room grows to be conscious of the presence 
of the east wind. He became impressed with the necessity for 
doing something—what, he did not yet exactly know. Montana was 
a man who, when brought face to face with a difficulty and compelled 
to act, would always act with wonderful quickness, energy, and 
courage. As indolent men of a certain class are surprisingly energetic 
when they have to shake off their indolence and do something, so 
Montana, a born dreamer of the unimaginative order—a man who 
could dream about himself for hours and days, and contemplate 
himself, his career, and his soul, as an Indian fakir contemplates his 
body—had, when brought face to face with the necessity for action, 
the instinct of a commander and the eye of a pilot. He was con- 
scious of this himself, and therefore never troubled himself about 
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decisions and plans till necessity brought the moment of making the 
decision and announcing the plan. 

The incident in the Church of Free Souls had much disturbed 
some of the inmates of Captain Marion’s household. Geraldine kept 
silent about it. She would not give any opinion. Melissa raged 
and blazed against the silly old man who had presumed to interfere 
with Mr. Montana, and she somehow seemed to take Clement Hope 
into her wrath, and to regard the whole thing as a device in 
which that luckless young man had been directly and malignantly 
engaged. Katherine was on the same side, but she was more timid 
about expressing her opinions. She seemed scared—an unusual 
thing for her—and cast furtive, almost fearful, glances every now and 
then at her husband, as if she were actually beginning to be afraid of 
him. Mr. Trescoe, indeed, came out also in a new light. He spoke 
with an energy that no one ever before had supposed him to have. 
He boldly and bluntly denounced Montana as a “ genuine humbug,” 
declared that he had not the slightest doubt the old fellow was his 
father, and a deuced deal too good a father for such a charlatan, 
and prophesied that before three months were over Montana would 
be known to everybody as a quack and a sham. These fearful 
opinions were combated with such anger and contempt by Melissa, 
that Captain Marion had to beg of Trescoe to discontinue his attacks 
in order to save Melissa’s temper, and spare the nerves of the com- 
pany. Captain Marion himself was clear and satisfied in his mind. 
Montana said the old man was not his father, and there was an end 
of the matter. The old man had been such a long time hoping and 
ptaying for his son’s return, that he was ready to accept any good- 
looking stranger as the long-lost heir. The wender was, Captain 
Marion said, that he had not found somebody to take the place of 
his vanished son long ago. Whatever Montana said must be true. 
Captain Marion was not even annoyed or offended by those who did 
not agree with him on this point. It was settled and certain. 

Mr. Aquitaine came suddenly up from the north, and heard the 
description of the whole incident. The description, it must be 
owned, was given with very different colouring, and even very different 
array of facts, by the various people round Captain Marion’s 
table. Aquitaine looked grave. He did not put away the whole 
affair as a trivial and unmeaning incident. In the north he had 
been making special inquiries about the young man who had once 
been employed in his house, and who was undoubtedly Mr. Varlowe’s 
son. There were some clerks in the offices who still remembered 
young Varlowe clearly enough. They all bore testimony to one set 
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of facts: that he was very tall, dark, singularly handsome, with 
strange abstracted manners, and apparently an inordinate self-conceit 
and belief in himself. These statements set Aquitaine thinking. 
Now, when he heard that Mr. Varlowe had actually claimed Montana 
for his son, it did not impress his mind as absolutely certain that the 
old livery-stable keeper was labouring under an hallucination. This 
seemed to him to suggest some terribly momentous possibilities. If 
Montana was a deceiver in this, in what else might he not be a deceiver ? 
It was now certain that, besides the hundreds and thousands in all 
classes who had faith in him, and would trust anything to him, some 
of Aquitaine’s own nearest and dearest personal friends were ready 
to put their property, their lives, their happiness, almost their very 
souls, at his disposal. Up to this time, Aquitaine had not the faintest 
notion how things were going with his own hapless little daughter. 
It was only when they discussed the question in Captain Marion’s 
house at luncheon, and when he saw the girl’s flashing eyes and 
quivering lips as she maintained Montana’s perfect nobleness and 
integrity, it was only then that a suspicion shot into his mind, and 
made him ask himself bitterly why he had felt so much surprised 
that Marion took so little heed of his daughter Katherine and her 
too open devotion to Montana. 

Aquitaine was prompt in action. He went at once to Melissa. 
He found the girl in her room, and opened his subject with a certain 
sternness very unusual for him in his dealings with her. 

** Look here, Melissa,” he said. “I want you to be more careful 
than you are in the way you talk about Mr. Montana.” 

Melissa started, and turned her eyes upon the carpet. Her lips 
trembled. 

“T don’t like to hear any girl,” he said, “talking with such open 
admiration and rapture about a man, and making herself his cham- 
pion and his devotee. Besides, there is something I have heard 
about Montana—well, no, I won’t say that; not that I have heard 
anything against him, but something has come to my mind that 
makes a sort of doubt—and it may be right, or it may be wrong—but 
anyhow it is not well, in the mean time, that you should get your 
name mixed up with his.” 

“Oh, papa,” said Melissa, “ what are you saying ?” 

“Well, my dear, I am saying exactly what I think. Anybody 
who heard you raving about him to-day, before all those people, 
would think you were some silly girl who had fallen in love with the 
man, and had not the sense to conceal it.” 

Melissa looked up at first, red and angry, and Aquitaine expected 
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one of her familiar outbursts of temper. But to his surprise her 
pretty little face became contorted, and she burst into tears. 

“Why, what is the matter with the child?” her father said. “I 
have not been saying anything very dreadful, Melissa. I am only 
giving you advice.” 

She covered her eyes with her handkerchief, and only sobbed 
out : 

“T never saw you angry like that with me before. I’m not used 
to it.” 

“Well, well, my dear, I don’t mean to be angry with you, but 
I want to impress you with some sense of the necessity of being a 
little careful. I quite understand a girl’s admiring a man like 
Montana, and of course he is twenty years at least older than you are, 
and I dare say you don’t think any harm about going into any raptures 
about a man of that age. But don’t do it, my dear; bea little cautious. 
I can’t tell you exactly what I am thinking of, and there is not very 
much to tell ; but I am not quite certain about Montana, and I have 
given Marion a caution, though it won’t do him any good, and his 
daughter Katherine makes exhibitions of herself almost as bad as”— 
he was going to say “your own,” but he stopped out of tenderness 
for poor Melissa’s feelings. He was a resolute man, however, when 
he clearly saw his way to anything, and he now saw his way very 
clearly to the necessity for checking Melissa’s public displays of her 
admiration for Montana. 

“ Fact is, Mel,” he said, “if you don’t be a little more careful, I 
should think the best thing would be for you to come back with me 
to the north as soon as possible.” 

She started at the words. Aquitaine saw with pain that the 
suggestion was a terror to her. She did not want to go home. It 
had come to that. Well, he must make allowances. London in the 
season is London in the season, to be sure, and girls will like parties 
and balls, and the opera, and visits, and all the rest of it as long as 
grass grows and water runs, and the best of parents must be content 
to put up with the knowledge that his daughter can get on very well 
without him, and be very happy away from home, when her home is 
not in London. Sohe only winced, and pulled himself together, and 
was good-humoured as before. 

“If you like to stay till the end of the season, Mel,” he said, “ you 
shall do so, my dear, but only on this condition, remember. Just 
bear my warning in mind. Don’t make a display of your admiration 
for our friend. It is a very natural admiration, I am sure, and 
in one way I am glad to find that you can admire anybody so much 
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as that ; and I did not think it, somehow, once ; and I ought to be glad 
of it, and I am glad of it in a way; only, don’t show it, my dear, don’t 
show it so much,” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
GERALDINE’S EXPEDITION, 


Now, there was nothing in all this conversation, one would think, 
that ought to have brought positive terror to the girl’s breast. 
Nobody could know better than Melissa how little likely Mr. 
Aquitaine was to treat her with harshness ; and, after all, even the 
most maidenly and modest of girls need not feel utterly humbled 
because her father has given her a caution not to talk too rapturously 
of a distinguished public man. One can easily imagine a very well 
regulated and orderly little girl losing herself in wild avowals of 
admiration for Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Browning, or Dean Stanley, or 
Sir Frederick Leighton, and being bidden by her father to rave an 
octave or so lower in general company, and not feeling utterly 
crushed by the rebuke. But the moment Mr. Aquitaine had gone, 
Melissa threw herself down on the floor all of a heap, and bemoaned 
herself there for a while, cowering like one in physical terror. Then 
taken with a sudden thought, she jumped up, shook out her betossed 
skirts, dashed her hair into something like order, ran to Geraldine 
Rowan’s room, and knocked at the door. 

“Let mein! Quick! quick! Let me in!” 

Geraldine opened the door, and let the alarmed girl in. 

‘Oh, Geraldine !” she exclaimed ; “I have done a dreadful thing. 
You must help me ; you must do something—I don’t know what ; 
but you must get me out of this scrape. I am in such a fix! Oh, 
why did I ever do it !” 

“What have you done, dear?” Geraldine asked, really alarmed 
at the girl’s manner. 

“ Such a dreadful thing! Oh! how can I tell you? But I had 
better tell you than anybody else. You must get me out of it. You 
must ! you must!” 

“‘ But what have you done, my child?” 

“T have written to Mr. Montana. I have written a mad love- 
letter; I have put my name to it; and I have told him I'll go 
anywhere over the world with him, if he'll let me; follow him 
as a page, if he likes—I think people did such things in | books, 
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didn’t they?—or T’l—I’ll—I’ll marry him, if he likes—if he will 
have me!” 

“You have not written this dreadful stuff to Mr. Montana?” 

“Oh, haven’t I, though! Yes, but I have ; and I have signed it 
with my name. Oh! I’ve been and done it this time, Geraldine ; 
and won’t there be a row in the building when my father comes to 
know !” 

“What on earth possessed you to do such a piece of madness? 
Why did not Mr. Aquitaine take you home long ago, or stay here to 
look after you? Why did not you tell me what you were going 
to do?” 

“ Well, it’s partly your fault,” said Melissa, flashing up ; “and so 
you are bound to get me out of this fix.” 

“ Partly my fault ?” 

“Yes, I say it is your fault ; and it’s a// your fault. You are to 
blame for the whole of it. Why did you go on so—condemning 
Mr. Montana and running him down? You might have known it 
would have set me off wild in the other direction.” 

“ But I did not condemn him,” said Geraldine ; “I did not run 
him down.” 

“You sat and listened, and looked on approvingly, while Mr. 
Trescoe—that fool, that dull, silly, weak creature !—yes, you listened 
while he ran Mr. Montana down ; and you agreed with him, and you 
agreed with his doubts, and you agreed with everything that was 
said against him ; and what was I to do? Of course I wasn’t going 
to stand that. I resolved to show him that I, at least, did not doubt 
him ; and there—that’s why I did it ; and you are to blame, and you 
must get me out of it now.” 

“What can we do?” Geraldine said, almost in despair. 

“T don’t know,” said Melissa, sitting down now rather composedly, 
and nursing one knee between her two little hands ; “ but you have 
got me into it, Geraldine, and you must get me out of it, and that’s 
all about it.” 

Geraldine thought the matter out as well as she could, her face 
puckered up with anxiety, and resting her chin upon her hand. A 
general on the eve of a difficult campaign, or a judge perplexed by 
some most exasperating point of law, could hardly have had a brain 
more perturbed by the difficulties and responsibilities of the hour. 
“When did you write this letter?” she said at last. 

“Oh, I don’t know ; about an hour ago, or it may be an hour 
and a half, perhaps, or two hours ; before luncheon—before papa 
came and talked to me. He has been talking to me. Did I, or 
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didn’t I, tell you? Yes, he has been advising me and talking to me ; 
and I know, if he found out this, things would be bad. It must have 
been an hour and a half ago, I think.” 

“ How did you get it sent to the post ?” 

“Well, I had it in my pocket when Sydney and I walked out 
to-day, and I just stayed a moment behind her at the corner of the 
street, and dropped it into the letter-box there.” 

“Good gracious !” said Geraldine ; “ what deceits and dodges 
one gets into !” 

“ Never mind what one gets into,” said Melissa ; “‘ get me out of 
this now ; that is more to the point.” 

A wave of inspiration tossed up a purpose in Geraldine’s mind. 

“ He may not have got it yet,” she said. ‘We'll get it back from 
him, Melissa. I will go myself and get it back.” 

“ Oh, will you ?” said Melissa, her eyes brightening up with hope 
and wonder. “ Will you have courage? Will you do it? Have 
you the nerve? I know you American girls will do anything ; but 
can you do this ?” 

“TI have nerve enough when I want to help a friend out of 
trouble,” said Geraldine ; “ and I am not an American girl, Melissa, 
but I have learnt in America not to be ashamed or afraid of doing 
anything that is right. Girls in America are brave and free, and they 
are only taught to be afraid or ashamed of doing what is wrong.” 

Then she stopped and began to feel rather ashamed of preaching 
at the poor little offender before her, but Melissa had hurt her by 
speaking of American girls as if they were girls who would do any- 
thing without regard for the proprieties. ‘ Yes, I will go,” Geraldine 
said again ; “‘ we may be beforehand with the postman. Mr. Montana 
may not have got it.” 

“If I could get it back again,” Melissa murmured piteously—. 
“if I could only be certain that he had not read it, I am sure, 
Geraldine, I’d never do such a thing again; at least, I think I 
wouldn't ; oh, indeed, I do ; I think I would not do it again.” 

“T am sure you would not do it again,” said Geraldine. “I 
would not do what I am going to do for you if I thought there was 
the least chance of your attempting such a thing any more.” 

“ Well, don’t preach, there’s a good girl,” said Melissa; “I never 
could stand being preached at.” 

Even in all her gratitude to Geraldine she could not subdue her 
mutinous inclination, and would not be preached at. 

“Tam afraid preaching does not do you good,” Geraldine said 
softly ; “ perhaps you are not much worse than many of your neigh- 
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bours in that way. Anyhow, Melissa, I will run the risk. I will go 
to Mr. Montana. I will not trust to sending anybody. Nobody 
must know about this but you and I and he, and if I can, he shan’t 
know your name.” 

Yes, Geraldine thought to herself, I will go. What does it 
matter? It is not anything wrong. What if people do think I am 
American in my ways, and that I venture to do things that English 
girls would not do? I don’t care. This is not venturing very far, 
after all, to pull a friend out of a trouble; and if anyone finds out 
that I have done so, and is angry with me, or thinks badly of me, 
well—I can bear it~I’d do more than that to help poor Melissa. 

One hour and a half in the day Montana kept for himself and his 
few especial friends. That was the time from half-past five to seven. 
The general public were shut out at that time, and Montana was 
shut in. Those who were able to see him then were the favoured 
intimates to whom he had given the consigne, and who would come 
and talk to him in a friendly way about anything or nothing, and 
smoke a cigar with him. It was a great privilege to be amongst 
those who were admitted to Montana’s hour of privacy. Montana 
took care to give admittance in such a manner as to make it evident 
that he was not distributing his favours only amongst the powerful 
and the great. Some of his poorest and humblest followers had the 
pass-word. Women as well as men were privileged. It was not long 
before Lady Vanessa established for herself and her husband the 
right of entry, and she sometimes came even without her husband, 
and talked with Montana and whoever happened to be there, and 
occasionally smoked a cigarette in her affable and familiar way. 
Young men who could get admittance at this special hour were 
proud of it, and talked of it a good deal amongst their friends. 

Now, as chance would have it, this was the very time of the day 
when Geraldine had to make her visit to Montana. She thought 
she could get to his place easily, speak to him, and get back again 
before it was time to dress for dinner. There was not a moment to 
be lost. She hurried downstairs, and went her way with heart high 
beating, it must be owned, but very resolute and quiet, determined 
to put the thing through, and not to let poor Melissa get into 
trouble because of any fearfulness or hesitation on her part. 

Montana had just entered his little reception-room to wait for 
any of his friends who might come, when he was told that a lady 
wanted to see him. He replied that he was engaged, and at that 
hour could see no one. The servant came back with a still more 
pressing request from the lady to spare her a few moments. 
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Montana asked, would the lady favour him with her name ? 

Reply : “ No, the lady would rather not, but she could say that 
he knew her very well.” 

Montana looked at his watch, and saw that it yet wanted a minute 
or two of half-past five. Perhaps nobody would come very punc- 
tually. He might get rid of this unusual visitor in good time. “ Let 
the lady be shown up.” To his surprise, when she came into the 
room, he saw that it was Geraldine Rowan. But if he felt surprise, 
as he certainly did, he took care not to show it. He advanced to 
Miss Rowan with so easy and friendly a manner that she might have 
thought he was expecting her, and a looker-on might have supposed 
that her visit to him was the most ordinary and natural thing in the 
world. 

Geraldine felt greatly reassured by this, and there was something 
so gracious and kindly in his smile that she began to understand 
dimly what was the meaning of the sort of fascination he seemed to 
exercise over so many men and women. They shook hands ; 
Montana placed a chair for her, and said he was glad to see her, in a 
tone admirably suited to encourage confidential communication, 
although neither in tone nor in look did he show the slightest appear- 
ance of one who expects a confidence, or who regards the whole 
meeting as other than a common-place friendly visit. 

“Mr. Montana,” she said—and then she stopped for want of 
breath, and for a moment it seemed as if she really could get no 
words to go on with. Then she braced herself, and tried to find 
deliberate utterance. “Mr. Montana,” she went on, “you will 
think it very strange that I have come in this way to see you, and I 
think it strange myself.” 

Montana only said, “I am not likely to think anything strange 
that Miss Rowan does; and besides, strange things are often the 
right things, and I am sure whatever you do is done with a right 
purpose.” 

“Thank you,” she said, and she really felt grateful to him for 
the manner in which he had relieved her of some of her embar- 
rassment. “I shan’t keep you long.” 

“ That,” said Montana, “is an ungracious beginning.” 

“T shan’t keep you long,” she repeated. “I have come to ask 
you a favour, Mr. Montana. Perhaps it is an act of justice. It 
ought to be. But I don’t know, and I am quite willing to put it as 
a favour.” 

“T only hope it is something very hard to do, so that I may do 
it, and show that I am not unworthy of being asked.” 
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“Tt is not hard to do. It ought not to be hard to any man, and 
I should think it ought to be least of all hard to you. I putitasa 
favour. I don’t come to you willingly, Mr. Montana ; I don’t admire 
you, and you know it. I don’t believe in you, whatever other people 
may do.” 

“You will believe in me one day,” said Montana composedly, 
“and you will help me, and join with me. That is as certain as the 
rising of the sun to-morrow.” 

She looked at him with something like contempt. “I don’t 
believe in you now, at all events,” she said, “and I am more than 
ever convinced that I am right by things that have lately happened. 
I don’t believe you are what you say you are; at least, I believe you 
are what you say you are not.” 

Geraldine looked straight into his eyes to see if any sign of 
embarrassment or surprise might be found there as she spoke these 
audacious words. But the eyes returned her look with that calm, grave, 
sweet expression which was always in them. “If Montana is an 
impostor,” she thought, “ he is well made up for his part.” The truth 
was, that Montana had prepared himself again and again for every 
possible utterance of this kind from every conceivable person, and was 
as little likely to be put out now as a trained actor on the stage is put 
out by the speech of the theatric opponent which gives him his cue. 

“ Tell me,” he said gently, “ what is the favour you want of me? 
if it is in my power, you shall have it all the same, whether you 
believe in me or not. How you act towards me could not be any 
guide for my acting towards you. The less you think well of me, 
the greater is my anxiety to show that I don’t deserve to be thought 
badly of.” 

“Well,” she said, “I want to get from you a letter which you 
must have got to-day. I want to get it from you unread, if you will 
give it to me; but read or not, I want it back again.” 

Montana now looked a little surprised. “Certainly,” he said, 
“ you shall have any letter that I have received which concerns you 
in the least. But I have read scores of letters this morning already, 
and I don’t remember one of them in which you could have the 
slightest interest. However, I give you my promise that you shall 
have any of them, or all of them, if you are in the least inclined.” 

“Perhaps you have not read this one yet?” she said. “ You 
have letters still remaining, perhaps, unopened ?” 

“ A good many,” he said with a melancholy smile. “The opening 
and reading of letters is one of the weariest occupations of my 
life. I sometimes feel inclined to wish there were no post-office, 
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See, there is a heap of letters already lying on this table by the last 
post, which my secretary has not touched as yet, nor I. Will you 
look amongst them? Do you know the handwriting of the letter 
you speak of?” 

“T do, very well.” 

“Ts the writer a man or a woman?” 

“ Tt is a girl,” Geraldine said, with some hesitation. 

One little gleam of curiosity and surprise did actually come into 
Montana's eyes. Will you tell me,” he said, “ why you want the 
letter back ?” 

‘Oh, no,” she said, “and that is another favour; pray don’t ask 
me. I beg of you not to ask that. Think I am unreasonable ; 
think I am ridiculous ; think I am out of my senses, if you like, but 
grant me this favour. Do let me have the letter, and don’t ask me 
anything about it.” 

“Py all means,” Montana answered. Look amongst these 
letters, and take away any one you like.” 

Geraldine tried to be cool and composed. She turned the pile 
of letters over and over, and sought out the one she fain would have. 
It was not there. No address was written in any handwriting in the 
least like that of Melissa Aquitaine. 

“Tt has not come yet,” she said, “but it will come. I don’t 
know what to do.” 

“What is this terrible letter?” Montana asked. “You see, if 
you give me any description by which I may know it, I can look for 
it, and will take care that it is sent to you. Or would you rather 
come here after the next post or two and try again?” 

“ Oh, no,” she said. “I can’t come again.” 

“ Can’t you give me any idea of what sort of letter it is, or what it 
is about? Surely you may trust me so far as that?” 

“T must,” said Geraldine, rather dolefully. “I must trust you. 
I can’t come again to-day, and the letter will certainly reach you 
some time to-day. It is a letter in the handwriting of a girl who has 
written you ever so many letters before—letters of admiration, and 
homage, and that sort of thing. You may perhaps know the hand- 
writing ; I beg you, if you do, to send me back that letter un- 
opened.” 

“IT don’t remember any one handwriting in particular ; I receive 
a great many letters from women, and let me say, Miss Rowan, 
not a few of them are foolish letters, Do I know the writer of this 
letter?” 

“ Pray don’t ask me anything,’ 


said Geraldine. ‘The writer of 
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the letter now wishes she had not written this last one, and I want 
to get it back.” 

Montana stopped for a moment, and a sudden expression came 
over his face which made him look as if he had grown ten years 
younger. “Can it be possible,” he said, “that you have yourself 
written these letters, Geraldine, and that you now repent, and want 
this one back? If this is so, pray, pray let me recall my promise.” 

“T have not written the letters,” said Geraldine, with a scornful 
ring in her voice ; “ I never wrote such letters, and I should never be 
likely to write any such—to you, of all men in the world. The foolish 
child who did write them has at last been wild enough to tell you 
her name, and I want you not to know her name, and if you will give 
me back the letter—well—I shall thank you, and say that you are 
perhaps better than I thought.” She got out the words slowly, one 
by one, with difficulty and hesitation. “But if you won't give it 
back to me, then I can’t help it—keep it—I have no more to say.” 

“You are angry with me,” Montana said gently, “and I don’t 
wonder. I was wrong to think that you could have written such 
letters. I know you would not; much as I want you to think well of 
me, I don’t want you to express a kindly feeling in such a way as 
that. You shall have the letter, of course. I don’t want to read the 
poor girl’s nonsense. I don’t want to know her name, or who she is. 
I should give her good advice, if I knew her, and try to reason her 
out of her folly. What doI care about the admiration and the 
rapture of women? I would rather have one kindly word from 
you than the homage of all the other women in the world.” 


CuHaPpTrer XVIII. 


ILL MET BY MOONLIGHT, 


Wuat Geraldine might have said in answer to this declaration 
she did not herself know, for at that moment the conversation was 
interrupted by the entrance of Lady Vanessa Barnes and her 
husband. ‘The tall handsome lady seemed to fill the pretty little 
reception-room as she came in with her strong, graceful move- 
ment, every motion as she walked seeming to tell of careless, 
unconscious strength, and her face lighted with animation, high 
spirits, and curiosity. 

Mr. Barnes, her husband, was a young-looking, slender, some- 
what timid man, who always seemed as if he were trying to escape 
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from notice behind his wife’s petticoats. He was a man of intelli- 
gence and ability in his own way, a keen financier, a reader, and 
almost a scholar; but his business in life now was to be over- 
shadowed by his wife, and it was his pleasure too. To rest in her 
shade made him happy. She was very fond of him, and he knew it, 
and liked her to have her own way in everything. 

Lady Vanessa fixed her eyes inquiringly on Geraldine, and after 
the interchange of a few words with Montana, she turned to the girl 
and said, 

“T always remember any face I see, and I have seen this young 
lady somewhere—at the Church of Free Souls, or whatever you call it. 
Am I right, Mr. Montana?” 

Montana presented Geraldine. He was glad Lady Vanessa 
had come. Her coming prevented Geraldine from replying to his 
declaration. It compelled her to receive it without a protest. That 
was something. 

“Yes, I thought as much,” said Lady Vanessa. ‘“ You are the 
young American girl, ain’t you ?—some one told me you were.” 

“ No,” said Geraldine, “I am not an American. I have lived in 
America, but I am an Irish girl.” She usually had to explain about 
three times a day that, although she had lived for many years in 
America, she was nevertheless not an American. 

“ Oh, an Irish girl?” Lady Vanessa said. ‘I see—yes, exactly ; 
that is why you are so good-looking. They say all Irish girls are 
good-looking, don’t they ?” 

**T don’t know,” said Geraldine. 

“ But you know that you are good-looking,” said the pertinacious 
lady. 

“T don’t,” said Geraldine. 

** Come, now, is that true?” 

“Quite true,” replied Geraldine boldly. “There are different 
ideas about good looks ; I don’t admire myself.” 

“Oh, you don’t? Mr. Montana does, I dare say.” 

“ Every one does,” said Montana. “All who know Miss Rowan 
admire her.” 

“Well, I am sure I admire you already,” Lady Vanessa said. 
“ But, where did you get that pensive look in your eyes? You look 
as if you were dreaming.” 

“I am short-sighted, and I suppose that gives one a dreamy 
look.” 

“ Then, I wish I were short-sighted,” said Lady Vanessa. “ That is 
exactly the sort of look I should like to have. Don’t you think so, 
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Albert? Do look at Miss Rowan’s eyes, dear. Isn’t there a 
wonderful expression in them?” 

Mr. Barnes looked, not very boldly, into Miss Rowan’s eyes, and 
said, Yes, there was. Quite so. Exactly. 

Geraldine felt embarrassed—an unusual thing for her. She was 
not embarrassed in the least by Lady Vanessa’s questions or compli- 
ments, but by the whole situation, by Montana’s recent words, by 
the knowledge that the moments were passing rapidly away—so 
rapidly, that she must get back soon—and that she had not got the 
letter. 

She must go. Other visitors would come, and it was impossible 
that Montana could now satisfy her reqiest. She rose to go. She 
cast an appealing look at him. Despite his recent declaration, she 
had to appeal to him still, for Melissa’s sake. She-hoped he would 
understand her look, and come with her out of the room, and let 
her exchange another word with him. He did understand her, for 
he rose to accompany her to the stairs. But as she was going, 
Lady Vanessa stopped her with a friendly hand. 

** Look here, my dear young woman,” she said, drawing Geraldine 
aside ; “ I must give you a piece of advice ; you are from America, 
and girls do as they like there. You don’t understand our ways. 
You must not come all alone here paying visits to handsome men 
like Mr. Montana. ‘That will never do. People will talk about you. 
Don’t be offended. I give you the advice for your good.” 

“ Tam much obliged to you,” said Geraldine coldly. “I think 
I can take care of myself.” 

“ Awfully proud,” said Lady Vanessa. “TI see; all right, dear; 
I mean no offence.” 

“ Indeed, I have not taken offence,” said Geraldine, recovering 
herself, and pleased with the frank ways of the eccentric lady. 

“ You see, I am older than you,” said Vanessa. 

“‘ T don’t think you are, really,” Geraldine answered, “ if it comes 
to that.” 

“ Well, I’m older in experience ; I’m married ; I am well up in 
all the ways of our world here, and I know what people would say. 
I never care what they say of me, to be sure ; but that’s a different 
thing.” 

“ Why is it so different?” Geraldine was too ingenuous even to 
suspect that Lady Vanessa meant to say, “ Because I am a great 
lady and you are not.” 

“Oh, well,” and Vanessa laughed ; “ because, don’t you see? 
I have caught my fish, child, and you haven’t—at least, you haven't 
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hooked him yet. That’s how it is.” She gave her husband’s arm a 
good-humoured squeeze. “ This is my fish, don’t you see? I’ve 
hooked him.” 

Then Lady Vanessa and Geraldine both became aware that a 
new Visitor was entering the room—a visitor of a very different class 
from any to which the Duchess of Magdiel’s daughter was accus- 
tomed. 

We have alteady spoken of the wrecks coming to the shore, 
Montana being the shore to which they drifted. Amongst the wrecks 
which thus came floating towards him was that of a family in the 
east end, the family of a fanatical poor working man, a member of a 
small odd sect of Peculiar, People, or such-like, who in an early 
chapter of this book has been described as attending Montana’s 
first lecture in London, and going up to him and making his acquaint- 
ance—what time the Duke of Magdiel was coldly repulsed. Poor 
Matthew Starr was a fanatic of benevolence, a furious devotee of 
equality and of purity, a virtue’s Quixote in the east end of London, 
and in a ragged moleskin jacket. A waif and wreck of the ancient 
Chartist days, he had spent his life working hard, rising early, 
resting late, suffering want, weariness, disappointment after disap- 
pointment, seeing the light of every hope go out one after the other, 
and still living and feeding on his faith in an impossible future of 
happiness and equality and goodness for the living world. He 
might in other days have been a martyr—perhaps a Stylites. Fate 
had sentenced him to drudge in Whitechapel, to marry a stupid little 
girl who in the end took to drink and died of drink, to have a crowd 
of children depending on him, and whom he had to trust to the 
nursing of chance, or strangers, or each other, or anybody, during 
his long daily work. ‘They grew up, and most of them turned out as 
he would not have them. ‘Two of the boys went into the army, and 
he hated soldiering with a passionate intensity of hatred. War was 
to him only murder on a large scale. <A soldier he regarded simply 
as Cain in a red coat. Another son became a servant, a footman ; 
and if there was anything which Matthew Starr hated almost as much 
as a soldier, it was a lacquey. Two of his daughters had become 
domestic servants. For one of them he had succeeded in getting a 
place in a milliner’s shop, and she presently went terribly astray and 
wandered the streets at nights, and poor Matthew Starr was as much 
of a fanatic for purity in women as he was for peace and goodwill in 
men. Still, he remained hoping on, believing in the good time 
coming, passionately longing for some new world and new life 
under other influences and other skies. When Montana came to 
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London and divulged his scheme, it seemed to Starr as if heaven 
were opening to him—at least, as if heaven had sent to him this man 
with a special commission to lead him out of the darkness and 
despair of his London life into light and happiness. 

Montana smiled on him with that sweetness which passed with 
so many of his admirers for an almost divine beneficence. But, to do 
him justice, he did not merely smile ; he was really kind to poor 
Starr. The one thing that the old man would most wish to have 
‘done for him, Montana did. He found out the lost daughter, and 
talked to her gravely and sweetly, brought her back to her father’s 
house, and undertook to find for her some fitting occupation until they 
could go out to the happy new world where all was to be well. Not 
without trouble did Montana get Starr to receive his daughter 
back again. All his authority was needed to enforce it, though when 
it was done the man seemed to soften to the girl, even more than 
might have been expected, and to cling to her with new passion of 
love and hope. As for her, she soon wearied of the narrow miserable 
home where she hated to live. She hated a life of monotony. She 
was only kept from tearing herself away and going back to her old 
ways by her belief in the happiness that was in store for them when 
they should become members of Montana’s new colony. Montana 
had often pictured for them the life that was to be in that new place, 
where all were to be equals, and all were to have work enough, and 
only enough, and ample Icisure, and means to live, and amusement, and 
no care ; no mists and fogs and cold skies over them, no mud under 
their feet, no dark dull houses around them, no tenements crowded 
with hard-working, hard-drinking lodgers and screaming children. 
The man and the girl lived on the hope of this new life, he because 
it was to be a life of equality, and purity, and progress, and she 
because it was to relieve her from the monotony of her present 
existence, and because it offered her some prospect of variety, and 
colour, and amusement, and perhaps—-for she never followed very 
closely Montana’s somewhat vague descriptions—some promise of 
money, fine clothes, and frequent visits to a theatre. 

Mr. Starr was for modestly drawing back when he saw the ladies, 
but Montana called to him to come in, and he entered with a look 
half timid, half defiant, at once shy and fierce—awkward in the 
presence of the well-dressed women, angry with himself at the bare 
idea that they should think he was awkward, and determined to make 
it plain that he was not. He looked with a glance of especial 
defiance at the tall and imposing Lady Vanessa ; and as she returned 
his look with an expression of amused curiosity, he set her down at 
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once as an enemy. He turned a sharp glance upon Geraldine; but 
as her eyes only looked softly into his with the dreamy expression of 
short sight, he assumed that she felt rather kindly towards humanity 
in general, and was inclined to like her. 

“T am glad to see you, Starr,” said Montana, shaking hands with 
the old man cordially, and favouring him with a specially sweet 
smile. “ Howis Fanny? does she get to like her work any better?” 

*‘Fanny don’t like her work,” and Mr. Starr shook his head; 
« she don’t get reconciled to it, somehow ; she don’t like the being up 
early and down late. She don’t like the regular hours. She’s not 
been used to it, poor thing, so long as I have. The unicorn, Mr. 
Montana, don’t like to abide by the crib, does he?” 

There was a certain half-educated dignity about Mr. Starr's style 
of speech and about his fanatical free-thinking. He read the Bible 
a good deal, and admired its language and its illustrations. He read 
Shakespeare and Milton, and Paine’s “Rights of Man,” and the 
“Vestiges of Creation,” and the essays and speeches of Mr. W. J. Fox. 

“No,” said Montana, “she is young. We must make allowance 
for her, Starr, must we not?” 

“We must, Mr. Montana, and we do. Iam sure youdo. We 
must get her away out of this. When we have her out in your grand 
new settlement under the bright skies, and where there is a life to 
live for, I think she will settle down then and be a fine woman yet ; 
Ido. But I long for it. When is it to be, Mr. Montana? Do 
tell me!” 

* Soon,” said Montana, “but not too soon. We cannot hurry 
the movement of events.” 

This was oracular, and it was all that Starr could get to satisfy 
him. He sighed. Then, suddenly looking up, he asked, “There 
ain’t no delay, Mr. Montana? no putting off? nothing you did not 
expect ?” 

“ All,” said Montana, “is going on exactly as I expected and 
arranged.” 

“Thank God!” said Starr. “ But I am disturbing these ladies,” 
he added, for he saw that Lady Vanessa seemed about to go. “I 
am intruding, maybe? I will go.” 

“Pray don’t go for me,” said Lady Vanessa; “I am going 
myself.” 

“This is a friend of mine, Lady Vanessa,” said Montana ; “ Mr. 
Starr, an honest, capable working man, a credit to his order, a man 
who has educated himself, and has had a hard struggle with life and 
fate,” 
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“T am glad to know you,” said Lady Vanessa good-humouredly ; 
and her husband expressed equal pleasure in knowing Mr. Starr, 
but he thought to himself that surely Montana was an odd sort of 
person. 

“T don’t think you are glad to know me,” said Starr, addressing 
Lady Vanessa, and ignoring Mr. Barnes altogether. “You are a fine 
lady—a great lady, I dare say. What should you be glad to know 
_ me for? You are the enemy of my class. You would be my 
enemy if I was worth it, but I am not.” 

‘* Starr, my dear friend !” Montana said, interposing. 

“ Look here, you know——” said Mr. Barnes. 

“ All right, Albert ; never mind,” said Lady Vanessa. “I don’t 
mind in the least. I like our friend to have his say out. Why 
shouldn’t he? Well, Mr. Starr, why do you call me the enemy of 
your class? I don’t want to be anybody’s enemy, I am sure ; and I 
don’t think I am—except my own, perhaps, sometimes.” 

“You and your class are our enemies,” said Starr. “ You keep 
us down, and grind us, and crush us, and keep us from our rights. 
You have the land and the money, and you live in fine houses, and 
you wear grand clothes,” and he waved his hand towards Lady 
Vanessa as if he were specially pointing attention to her garments, 
and calling the world to witness that his words were true ; “and we 
starve, we work morning and night, and our girls suffer—they go 
wrong, maybe.” 

“T like arguing,” said Lady Vanessa. ‘“ One does not often find 
anybody to argue so stoutly as our friend. But now, look here, my 
good man ; I couldn’t help being born what I was any more than 
you. What good would it do to you if I didn’t wear good clothes? 
You wouldn’t take money, I suppose, if I offered it to you?” 

“No,” he said ; “no man ever dared to offer me charity, and I 
hope a woman wouldn’t do it.” 

“Then, what could we do for you?” she asked bluntly. 

“ Anyhow, you have all the money and all the good things, and 
you keep them ; and we have no share, and we have as good a right 
to them as you; and we work, and you do nothing. I don’t mind 
the Queen—I don’t find fault with the Queen.” 

“Well, that’s considerate,” said Lady Vanessa, with a laugh. 

“No, I don’t ; she has some work to do, anyhow. She has busi- 
ness set out for her; she has duties, and she does them. I don’t 
say that I think the country wants such duties ; but they are given 
to her, and she does them, and she has a right to her pay; and 
I am told she is a good woman, and minds her children— or 
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did mind them when they were young. I find fault with you— 
you and your lot. You have no duties. If you had, you wouldn’t 
do them. You have nothing to do but take your money and 
spend it.” 

“You ought to like this young lady,” said Lady Vanessa. “She 
is a Republican ; she comes from America.” 

“Do you come from America, ma’am?” said the old Chartist, 
turning to Geraldine, his eyes suddenly lighting. 

“I have lived a long time in America,” she said. ‘I don’t know 
whether I am Republican or not. I am Republican for America, 
certainly ; but I have not thought over the matter very much for any 
other place, Mr. Starr. Are you a Republican?” 

“Oh, yes!” he said. “I live for Republican principles. I'd 
like to die for them. I live in the hope of being one day ina 
Republic—in Mr. Montana’s new Republic, with him for president, 
and us all equal. I shouldn’t care to live another hour if it were not 
for that and for Fanny—that’s my daughter, miss.” 

“Is she ill?” asked Geraldine ; because she fancied, from his 
manner of answering Montana, that she must be. 

“She is ill, ma’am ; not in the bodily sense so much—although 
she is delicate a good deal—but she is restless ; she is unhappy.” 

“ May I go and see her?” Geraldine asked, in her usual im- 
pulsive way. 

Mr. Starr looked uneasily at Montana. ‘“ Well, I’m sure I don’t 
know, miss,” he said. “ Maybe it would not be right of me to bring 
you to see her.” 

“Qh, if it’s anything like fever or that, I don’t care a straw—I 
mean, I’m not afraid. I have done all sorts of nursing ; I never got 
any harm.” 

“No, miss; no, it is not that; she is not sick in that way. 
But I don’t think Mr. Montana would like you to know her, 
perhaps.” 

“ But,” said Lady Vanessa, “ this young lady is a Republican and 
a Democrat, don’t you know. She hasn’t any of my odious class 
prejudices ; she is not your daughter’s enemy. I suppose it would 
be no use for me to ask to go to see her. But I would if you 
would let me.” 

Mr. Starr looked into the great lady’s eyes, and really saw only a 
kind of blunt good-nature there. 

“Well,” he said, “ I don’t believe you’re half as bad as you seem. 
I dare say you would do a good turn for anyone ; and it isn’t your 
fault, as you say, that you were born a curse to the world—I mean 
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your class, ma’am, not yourself. I dare say you are a kind-hearted, 
honest sort of woman. But it was not about that I was thinking 
when I did not want this young lady to come to see us. You are 
not married, ma’am—-miss, I mean?” 

“No,” said Geraldine. “ What would that matter?” 

“ Are you married, my lady?” he got out the title with great 
difficulty, and as an absolute concession to Lady Vanessa’s personal 
good-nature. 

Yes, Vanessa assured him that she was married. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said; “you are both of you very kind ; 
but I can’t say. T’ll ask Mr. Montana about it.” 

“ And Mr. Montana will let me know,” said Lady Vanessa ; “ and 
if there is anything at all I can do to show that I am not the enemy 
of your class, Mr. Starr, I’ll do it.” 

Lady Vanessa and her husband went away. Some other people 
came in. 

“T will go to see your daughter, Mr. Starr,” said Geraldine, “ if 
you will give me your address. I shan’t wait to ask Mr. Montana. 
Republican girls from America, you know, don’t ask anyone’s authority 
to do anything.” 

It was not possible for Geraldine to wait any longer. She was 
palpitating with anxiety at having to wait so long ; and she had still 
to speak again with Montana about Melissa’s hapless letter. When 
she left the room, Montana went with her. In her anxiety about 
Melissa, she had almost forgotten the very direct avowal of admiration 
and something more which he had so lately made to her. 

But Montana was calculating upon all her movements. He knew 
what an advantage he must have in the fact that she had, as it were, 
to condone his declaration of love, and to talk with him in the closest 
confidence after he had made it and she had heard it. Even if he 
had now in his hand the letter which she was so anxious to get, he 
would not give it to her just yet. It had still a purpose to serve. 

When they got outside the door, she asked, “‘ What am I to do, 
Mr. Montana? You cannot give me this letter ‘ 

“T have not got it,” he said. ‘Can you wait? You might wait 
in one of the other rooms. Nobody will come there; and as the 
letters come, they shall be shown to you. You can wait in the room 
where the letters are always brought.” 

“T can’t wait,” she said. “It is impossible. I must go back.” 

“Shall I come and see you to-night, and bring the letters with 
me? I am going to dine out. I will call afterwards and ask for 
you.” 
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She thought over this fora moment. ‘“ That would never do,” 
she said. “I should not be able to see you without making people 
wonder and suspect something.” 

“Then, will you come and see me here late to-night? It does 
not matter. We understand each other. Nobody will know.” 

* Oh, I couldn’t do that,” said Geraldine. ‘That is beyond even 
me, Mr. Montana.” 

“Can I send you the letter?” he asked. Then he stopped 
suddenly and said, “Of course I can’t do that; I don’t know the 
handwriting. Besides, if it really is so serious a thing as you think, 
we had better not let anybody into it. Will you send your maid 
here at ten o’clock to-night? The last post will have come in, and 
the letter must be here then if it is to come at all.” 

“T haven’t a maid,” said Geraldine. “And even if I had, I 
should not like to let her into all this. I don’t want to bring other 
eyes on me. I couldn’t send Miss Marion’s maid or—anybody’s.” 

She was going to say “ Miss Aquitaine’s,” but stopped so signifi- 
cantly that Montana, if he had been the dullest person in the world, 
could not have failed to know why she forbore to utter that name. 
He had not guessed before who his mysterious correspondent was. 
It was clear as light to him now. 

“T can only think of one other plan, Miss Rowan. Don’t be 
alarmed. It may look very dreadful, but it is not. I shall leave the 
place where I am dining, early, and get back here, and get whatever 
letters there are in anything at all like a woman’s handwriting. I 
shall walk into Berkeley Square. Will you find some way to come 
there at ten o’clock, and you shall see the letters and take the one 
you want? Come, I can think of nothing else but this. It is not a 
bad plan, and, after all, mysterious meetings are best carried on in 
the public street. Don’t be afraid. If you really are anxious about 
the letter, this is the only thing to do.” 

Geraldine turned it over in her mind as quickly as she could. 
She thought it did seem the best thing to do. To call again the 
next day, or to get him to send her letter after letter on the chance 
of its being the right one, or to wait any longer for any cause, 
seemed most unwise. In the depths of her heart, she did not trust 
Montana far enough to leave the letter too long in his possession. 
“ T have to get it,” she thought to herself. “I have set my heart 
upon it, and I will not stick at a trifle to succeed.” 

“Yes, Mr. Montana,” she said at once, and quite composedly, “I 
will see you in Berkeley Square at ten to-night. Good-bye, until 
then.” 
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She was not five minutes from Captain Marion’s house, and we 
may be sure she lost no time on the way. She exchanged a hasty 
word with Melissa. 

“ Tt will be all right, Melissa. I haven’t got it yet-——” 

“Oh, you haven’t got it?” Melissa said discontentedly. “I 
thought as much!” 

* But I shall get it, you sceptical little girl; you shall have it 
to-night.” 

It was only when she got to her own room, and was hastily 
dressing for dinner, that Geraldine began to reflect on the wild 
escapade she was engaging in, and on the fact that Montana had 
made to her something very like a declaration of love, and that she 
had not repelled it. 

Mr. Longfellow, in his charming “ Hyperion,” compares some- 
thing or some line of argument to certain roads in the wilder parts of 
America which begin broad and clear, and gradually get narrower 
and narrower, becoming a mere footpath through a forest, and at last 
dwindling away into a squirrel track and running up a tree. Curzon 
Street, Mayfair, is not a little like a road of that description. 
Opening broadly enough out of Seamore Place, it goes a stately way 
about as far as Queen Street, and then it gets smaller, dwindling down 
after it passes Clarges Street, and wandering through little shops and 
stables, until at last, when it has crossed Bolton Street, behold, it sud- 
denly becomes Lansdowne Passage, a narrow paved walk between two 
high walls, which may perhaps for the purpose of our comparison be 
accepted as the equivalent of the squirrel track. Lansdowne Passage 
has the early Georges in every brick and paving-stone. It is only a 
few feet in width. It is paved like the floor of a dungeon, and the 
walls that gird it in are of appalling height. There is a little gate at 
each end, a sort of little turnstile which does not turn, and there is a 
little flight of steps at the end that opens upon Berkeley Street just 
where Berkeley Street touches Berkeley Square ; and as one passes 
through, he might fancy he hears the rustle of the dresses of the prim 
ladies in the early Georgian time, and sees the stiff stocks and pigtails 
belonging to the military heroes of that period. Lansdowne Passage 
tells of the Georges as Kensington in some of its old quarters tells of 
Queen Anne, or the Tower reminds us of Mary and Elizabeth and 
Jane Grey. 

Geraldine Rowan, although, as we have said more than once 
before, delighting in all the associations of early London, and 
loving to find everywhere some memory of a great name, or a past 
day, or a pretty story, was not concerning herself much about 
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Georgian times or any reminiscences that might properly belong to 
the little pavement she trod when she entered Lansdowne Passage 
at ten o’clock that quiet beautiful summer night. She was only 
thinking of the venturous expedition she had come on, and the 
strange risk she ran. This was a very different thing from calling on 
Mr. Montana in the bright bustling hours before dinner. This 
expedition was under cover of night, although a night well moon- 
lighted, and there was mystery about it. It had the air of an 
assignation. It could hardly be justified in the eyes of any sober 
and prudent elders whatever. Hardly, she thought, would her own 
mother have easily pardoned her for doing such a thing as this. And 
yet, what else could she do? She had thought the matter over again 
and again, and there seemed no way out of it but to make this ven- 
ture. There was no other hope of extricating poor Melissa from a 
difficulty that indeed might come to be a great danger in the end. 
Geraldine felt that she was really running a risk, possibly making a 
sacrifice, to help her friend, and that thought made her only feel 
proud and resolute. She would not turn back now. She would see 
the thing out, come of it what might. 

Mr. Montana was punctual. Geraldine had hardly emerged 
from Lansdowne Passage into Berkeley Street when she saw that he 
was waiting at the corner of Berkeley Square. He came towards 
her at once. Just at that moment it so happened that Lady Vanessa 
Barnes was returning in her brougham from a dinner-party, and on 
her way to spend the evening in one of the streets near Berkeley 
Square. Montana had sat next her at dinner that day, and she had 
particularly asked him to come and talk to her in the drawing-room 
afterwards. He had excused himself, saying he had to leave early, 
and had not appeared in the drawing-room at all. Lady Vanessa 
was vexed, found the affair dull, and left early. Now she saw 
Montana standing at the corner of Berkeley Square as if waiting for 
some one. She made her coachman drive slowly ; she was a young 
woman endowed with much curiosity, and not always particularly 
scrupulous about the gratification of it. In a moment she saw a 
woman come out through the gate of Lansdowne Passage, and saw 
Montana hasten to meet her. They began to walk slowly round 
the square, on the path by the gardens, where a great plaster 
nymph or naiad, or some such personage, is doing something with 
an urn. Lady Vanessa drove round the square two or three 
times, and still saw them walking slowly, apparently in deep and 
confidential conversation. Once the girl looked round, and might 
have seen Lady Vanessa, but that Lady Vanessa drew back. 
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Lady Vanessa saw her plainly. She was astonished, shocked, highly 
amused. 

“So this is my little American girl,” she thought as she drove 
away, “who is so highly independent of the world’s ways, and knows 
so well how to take care of herself ; and this is my saintly Montana! I 
shall open that girl’s eyes a little, and let her see what a silly thing 
she is doing. I think my saint might have more sense, at his time of 
life, than to make midnight assignations with a girl in a square in 
London.” 

It was not exactly midnight, but midnight would do well enough 
for Lady Vanessa. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 


** Oh, the miserable and calamitous spectacle! such as haply the world had 
not seen the like since the foundation of it, nor be outdone till the universal 
conflagration.” —JOHN EVELYN. 

**Lord! What a sad sight it was by moonlight to see the whole city almost 
on fire, that you might see it plain at Woolwich as if you were by it.” 

SAMUEL Pepys, 


“1666 2nd September. This fatal night, about ten,” writes 

? chatty John Evelyn in his memoirs, “ began that deplo- 
rable fire near Fish Street, in London.” How the fire originated we 
know not, but the flames were first seen to issue from the shop of a 
French baker, near London Bridge. The progress of the conflagra- 
tion was fearfully rapid; for everything, it seemed, had conspired to 
lay the city in ruins. The season had been an exceptionally dry 
one ; a fierce easterly wind was blowing all the while, thus encouraging 
the fury of the flames; the houses, closely crowded together and 
built entirely of wood, were incapable of opposing any resistance to 
the enemy; there was, as there had always been until within compara- 
tively recent times, a terrible lack of water in the city; whilst the 
engineering appliances to cope with so devouring an element were 
of the feeblest character. Writers, chiefly foreigners who visited our 
shores, had frequently raised their voices in warning against the 
dangers to which we were then exposed from fire. They pointed to 
the absence of brick and stone in our dwellings, to our narrow 
streets, to our houses pressing one upon the other without plan or 
arrangement in their construction, to our want of wells and water 
supply, and to the lack of men specially trained to fight against a severe 
conflagration, and keep it under. ‘“ You may fear the Dutch,” said 
one, “but a fire in your midst will work you more hurt than all the 
fleets of Holland and France together.” 

This prediction was now to be fulfilled. Before the morning 
of the third of September had dawned, all the houses and wharfs 
on the banks of the Thames, on the Middlesex side, had crashed 
down and were one heap of charred ruin. The numerous winding 
streets which run from Cornhill to the Tower were one mass of 
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smouldering rafters and wrecked goods and chattels. Then rapidly 
licking their way, the forked flames sped their lurid course due 
west—up the Poultry, up Cheapside, around the sacred edifice 
of St. Paul’s, down Ludgate Hill and the neighbourhood of New- 
gate, along Fleet Street and Warwick Lane, till it reached the 
Inner Temple; the fire, like a swollen river that has burst its 
dam, and scorns all opposition, swept everything before it. For 
a moment the flames crossed towards Whitehall, but the wind 
changing, they were beaten back to complete their work of havoc in 
the east. From the Temple to the Tower, north and south, east 
and west, the city was as if it had been laid waste by the enemy. 
What had once been flourishing streets and imposing structures were 
now acres of vacant spaces, strewn with smoking rubbish, charred 
furniture and household stuff and dead animals. Here and there, some 
partly hidden beneath the blackened rafters of fallen buildings, and 
others lying stark and exposed upon the smouldering heaps of wreck, 
were a few corpses. St. Paul’s, that “‘ goodly church,” was asad ruin. 
The fine halls of the different City companies were levelled to the 
ground. The statues, in the Royal Exchange, of the English 
sovereigns since the Conquest had been calcined by the heat, and 
had then burst into a thousand pieces. The fountains, the favourite 
places of gossip of an evening of the apprentices and the City 
maidens, were dried up, whilst the water in their basins was hissing 
forth its heated vapours. All the cellars and warehouses, whose 
crowded goods constituted so much of the wealth of the city, were 
being consumed, and darkened the sky by their spasmodic belchings 
of black and acrid smoke. “So that in five or six miles traversing 
about,” says Evelyn, “I did not see one load of timber unconsumed, 
nor many stores but what were calcined white as snow.” 

“Tam too much affected,” writes an anonymous correspondent 
to one Pedder, at Newport,' “with the deplorable sight of London’s 
ruin ever again to value the things of this world, seeing all man’s 
labour and riches but a portion that an hour may consume. I heard 
many cries and complaints, but some gave glory to God in the fire, 
‘and wished the portion consumed had been more laid out for His 
glory. In three days the most flourishing city in the world is a 
ruinous heap, the streets only to be known by the maimed remainder 
of the churches. These differ about how it began ; but all agree that 
it was the anger of the Lord for the sins of the people : yet the great 
ones, like Israel of old, say, ‘ The bricks are fallen, but we will build 
with hewn stones.’ Pestilence and fire have come ; Jesus the Lord 


1 State Papers, Domestic, September 13, 1666. Edited by Mrs. Green. 
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will empty His quiver of wrath unless the nation improve its pri- 
vileges. I have lost nothing in the fire: the people are quite 
stupefied and surprised by it.” 

On the first shooting forth of the flames and the cruel rapidity 
with which they bore down everything that barred their devastating 
progress, the inhabitants were utterly paralysed with terror. They 
appeared incapable of all thought and action. ‘“ The conflagration,” 
writes Evelyn, “was so universal and the people so astonished that 
from the beginning, I know not from what despondency or fate, 
they hardly stirred to quench it ; so that there was nothing heard or 
seen but crying out and lamentation, running about like distracted 
creatures, without at all attempting to save even their goods. Such 
a strange consternation there was upon them, so as it burned, both 
in breadth and length, the churches, public halls, Exchange, hospi- 
tals, monuments, and ornaments, leaping after a prodigious manner 
from house to house and street to street at great distances one from 
the other : for the heat, with a long set of fair and warm weather, 
had even ignited the air and prepared the materials to conceive the 
fire, which devoured, after an incredible manner, houses, furniture, 
and everything. Here we saw the Thames covered with goods 
floating, all the barges and boats laden with what some had time 
and courage to save; as, on the other, the carts, &c., carrying out to 
the fields, which for many miles were strewed with movables of all 
sorts, and tents erecting to shelter both people and what goods they 
could get away. Oh, the miserable and calamitous spectacle ! such 
as haply the world had not seen the like since the foundation of it, 
nor be outdone till the universal conflagration. All the sky was of a 
fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, the light seen above 
forty miles round about for many nights. God grant my eyes may 
never behold the like, now seeing above 10,000 houses all in one 
flame! the noise, and cracking, and thunder of the impetuous 
flames, the shrieking of women and children, the hurry of people, the 
fall of towers, houses, and churches was like an hideous storm, and 
the air all about so hot and inflamed that at last one was not able 
to approach it, so that they were forced to stand still and let the flames - 
burn on, which they did for near two miles in length and one in 
breadth. The clouds of smoke were dismal, and reached upon com- 
putation near fifty miles in length. Thus I left it this afternoon 
burning, a resemblance of Sodom or the last day. London was, but 
is no more !” 

The first shock over, the courage of Englishmen was restored to 
panic-stricken London, and energetic measures were at once adopted 
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to crush the terrible foe that had so suddenly and with such malignant 
force made its presence felt. Constables were stationed at Temple 
Bar, Clifford’s Inn, Fetter Lane, Shoe Lane, and Cow Lane. At 
each of these five posts soldiers were on guard under the command of 
a “ good and careful officer and three gentlemen,” who had power to 
grant one shilling to such as had been diligent in putting out the 
flames all night. Five pounds in bread, cheese, and beer, were 
allowed to the men at each post. The trained bands were called 
out to protect the people’s goods in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Gray’s Inn 
Fields, Hatton Garden, and St. Giles’s Fields, and a “‘ great officer” was 
told off to see that these orders were properly executed.'! Instruc- 
tions were sent to the magistrates for Middlesex to procure workmen 
and tools; the militia of Middlesex, Surrey, and Hertfordshire 
were called out, “for prevention of unhappy consequences ;” and 
the crisis was considered so dangerous that the presence of Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle, who was then in command of the fleet, was 
keenly desired by the agitated Londoners. “If my Lord General,” 
writes Lord Arlington to Sir Thomas Clifford, who was then with the 
fleet, expecting to give battle to the Dutch,? “ could see the condition 
we are in, I am confident, and so is everybody else, he would think 
it more honour to be called to this occasion than to be stayed in the 
fleet where it is possible he may not have an opportunity of fighting 
the enemy ; but here it is certain he will have it in his hands to give 
the king his kingdom a second time, and the world see therein the 
value the king makes of him.” Monk complied with the royal wishes, 
but the fire was extinguished before his return; in his capacity of 
Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex he however assisted in the subsequent 
precautions to restore order. 

To aid the distressed and to open store-houses for the recep- 
tion of goods, a proclamation was now issued, ordering that for 
the supply of the destitute bread was to be distributed gratuitously 
at the markets held in Bishopsgate Street, Tower Hill, Smithfield, 
and Leadenhall Street (for the ordinary markets had .been de- 
stroyed), and that all churches, chapels, schools, and public 
buildings were to be thrown open to receive the goods of those 
persons who did not know how to dispose of them.* No difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining volunteers to help in extinguishing 
the flames: the whole population was knit together by the closest 
of ail ties, that of a selfish fear. Noone knew but that his own 
house might be the next victim, and the consequence was, that men 


1 State Papers, Domestic. September 3, 1666. 
? Ibid. September 4, 1666, * Ibid, September 5, 1666, 
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of all ranks hastened to contribute their personal efforts to quench the 
fire. ‘The king and his brother were most active during this anxious 
time. “He and the Duke of York,” we are told,' “ frequently ex- 
posed their persons with few attendants, sometimes even intermixing 
with those who Jaboured in the business.” 

But it was in the removal of his hardly-saved goods that the 
citizen was most perplexed. The villages around the City— 
Kingsland, Hackney, Highgate, Edgware, Finchley, and other 
suburbs—were thronged with rich and poor, guarding the different 
household goods they had managed to snatch from the avarice 
of the flames. It was the object of all who had been fortunate 
enough in saving any property to have it at once carried to a 
place of security : to effect this was however no easy task. Labour 
was in such demand, and vehicles of any description were so 
scarce, that ‘“‘four pounds a load to a carter, and ten shillings a 
day to a porter,” were deemed small wages.?_ From the numerous 
petitions presented to the king for relief, to be found among the 
State Papers, we can form some idea of the misery and distress which 
followed in the wake of this wholesale wrecking of property. The 
parish churches were destroyed, the pew-rents lost, yet the poor were 
thrown upon the hands of the clergy and clamoured for relief. The 
clothiers of Coventry were ruined, for “ their whole estate of cloth ” 
had been stored in the city warehouses. Book-binders, printers, and 
artificers of all descriptions had lost their entire stock-in-trade, and 
were left completely destitute. Ships heavily laden with goods in the 
docks and the river had been set on fire, and their captains, con- 
sidering that they had a claim on the government, petitioned the 
Council for help. Landlords whose houses had been gutted by the 
flames were beggared. Aldermen and merchants, whose cellars had 
been stocked with valuable produce, found themselves, within the 
short space of three days, deprived of the fruits of a lifetime of anxious 
and honest toil. On all sides we read of nothing but want, ruin, 
and prayer for relief. “M. Leroy, jeweller, has had great losses on 
the fire, and wants to be paid for a diamond ring of the Countess of 
Castlemaine.” John Ogilby, bookseller, asks for a licence to import 
paper largely from France, to replace stock destreyed after twenty 
years spent “in setting forth several books in a more noble and 
heroic way than hath been heretofore done in England.” Nathaniel 
Hubert petitions for “an order to the Admiralty Court to take him 
from Newgate prison, where he lies perishing, and send him to sea, to 

1 State Papers, Domestic. September 8, 1666, 
2 Ibid. September 6, 1666. 
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which he was condemned because in removing the goods of one 
Serskall during the fire, receiving no reward, he detained goods value 
3s. 6d., since restored.” One disinterested person, anxious to make 
a private claim conducive to public utility, sends in a “ Proposal to 
prevent mischief from aliens, who are suspected to have hada 
hand in burning the city, by a grant to the writer, on consideration 
of his sad condition after represented, of a patent whereby no 
foreigner would remain a night without full information whence he 
came, where he lodges, &c., and the same of subjects not at their 
own homes, so that robberies, murders, and other mischiefs may be 
prevented or discovered.” Of all these petitions relating to losses in 
the fire, perhaps the oddest is the following from John Middleton, 
serjeant-at-arms, “for restoration of his setting-dog taken from him 
with affronting language by Viscount Cranborne, being seized in the 
manor of Essenden, Herts, has always kept a setting-dog according 
to his ancient right.” ! 

The only persons who derived benefit from the calamity were 
those who had nothing to lose. The beggars, the cut-purses, the 
predatory tramps, the nocturnal prowlers availed themselves to the 
full of the opportunities which the darkness and desolation around 
now offered them. ‘They pilfered such goods as they could con- 
veniently carry away with them. They made raids upon the poor 
who were feebly endeavouring to protect the little they had saved from 
the flames. Under cover of the smoke, they entered burning houses 
and seized upon any valuables that came within their reach. Nor 
did they scruple to stab and then rob those who crossed their path 
in the purlieus of Thames Street, and whose dress and appearance 
betokened them to be prizes worth securing. Though constables, 
the trained bands, and militiamen patrolled the streets, the ruin was so 
great and the confusion so bewildering that it became no difficult task 
for the robber and the assassin to escape undetected to his haunts 
and in safe possession of his booty. ‘There are many people,” 
writes one James Hicks,? “found murdered and carried into the 
vaults amongst the ruins, as three last night, as I hear, and it is sup- 
posed by hearty fellows that cry, ‘Do you want light?’ and carry 
links; and that, when they catch a man single, whip into a vault with 
him, knock him down, strip him from top to toe, blow out their links, 
and leave the person for dead ; and an apothecary’s man in South- 
wark, coming into Fenchurch Street, being so served, and being left 
for dead, when these villains had done, struck fire with a tinder box, 


1 State Papers, Domestic. September, 1666, 
2 Ibid. December 12, 1666, 
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which they took out of their pockets, lighted their links, and away, 
and by the glimpse of their lights, as the story goes, the man per- 
ceived a dead body lying by him in the said vault. When the 
murderers were gone, the young man made shift to get out, from 
whom this relation is spread, and a woman dead in the vault was 
found. Forwant of good watches, no person dare, after the close of 
the evening, pass the streets amongst the ruins.” 

So terrible a disaster as the fire of London caused the wildest 
excitement in tke provinces. It was a time of great ignorance and 
suspicion, and as the means of communicating the real state of 
the case were very limited and imperfect, the most strange reports 
got abroad. As the news travelled through the country, we can see the 
dismay it occasioned. From West Cowes, one John Lysle “ supposes 
the sad fire in London.was chiefly caused by fanatics and strangers, 
and complains of the French and Dutch strangers who resort to the 
Isle of Wight. Guards should be kept at landing-places, some trusty 
person employed to search for and take the names of lodgers in 
houses, and no stranger allowed to come into the island without good 
testimonials for fear of a similar accident. ‘The number of 80,000 
French, Dutch, and other strangers, said to be in London, may bring 
all to destruction.” ‘The doleful news of the firing of London,” 
writes one from Dover, “makes the same thing feared here, as the 
Dutch fleet lie in sight taking in men before Boulogne.” At Walmer, 
“ the generation of fanatic vipers will report the fire as God’s revenge 
for Englishmen’s valour at Vlie.”' From Yarmouth, we hear that “a 
French seaman is before the bailiffs for saying, when told of the fire 
of London, that it were good news if Yarmouth were on fire. He 
spoke those words in plain English, but on his examination will not 
own that he can speak a word of English. Most here judge the 
city was wilfully set on fire by the French and Dutch who lurk about 
it” ‘There is great fear in these parts,” writes Lord Carlisle from 
Naworth, “the post not coming as usual, and there being a rumour 
of a great fire in London. I will set forward thither on Friday, 
unless ordered to remain. I have just heard that the city was set 
on fire by Anabaptists and other disaffected persons, and have 
ordered the trained bands to meet and continue -in convenient 


' After the defeat of the Dutch fleet, July 25 and 26, 1666, the English, 
absolute masters of the sea, rode in triumph along the coast, and insulted the 
Hollanders in their harbours. A squadron, under Sir Robert Holmes, entered 
the road of Vlie and burnt two men-of-war and a hundred and forty merchantmen, 
together with the large village of Brandaris ; the whole damage was estimated at 
several millions sterling, 
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places for the safety of the country.” At Chester, they were “all in 
amazement at the heavy judgment fallen on London, which is con- 
cluded to be a total devastation and destruction of the metropolis.” 
At Hull, the “ doleful tidings” that the Dutch had set fire to London 
arrived ; consequently “the governor has had strong guard set, both 
by soldiers and townsmen, on the town and the shipsin the harbour, 
causing the masters and their companies to lie aboard. He has 
secured suspected persons and will turn them out of town, and has 
committed to close custody all the Dutch prisoners that were out on 
bail.” “On the news of the sad fire in London,” we learn from 
Norwich, “the Mayor ordered the bellman to cry about the city, to 
give innkeepers notice not to lodge strangers till he had examined 
them, nor.to allow them to go out of the city without his order ; also 
for inhabitants not to lodge strangers without knowing whence they 
come.” ‘The country was evidently in a highly nervous condition, 
and every country town feared that it was about to share the fate of 
the metropolis.! . 

As soon as the flames had been got under, and all fears of a 
further outbreak removed, the first step of the Council was to institute 
an inquiry into the cause of the fire. Upon this point the nation was 
divided into three distinct sets: those who attributed the fire to the 
designs of the French, the Dutch, and the Papists ; those who attri- 
buted it to the vengeance of an offended Deity at the open sin 
which was allowed to reign supreme in high places ; and those who, 
like sensible persons, believed that the fire was entirely due to acci- 
dent and to the combustible nature of the materials with which tlie 
houses were then built. The first section were, however, in .a large 
majority. Wading through the vast correspondence of this period 
which has been preserved by the State, almost every letter which 
alludes to the subject lays the ruin of London at the door of the 
foreigner and the Papist. In the different towns in the kingdom the 
Catholics were keenly watched, whilst Frenchmen and Dutchmen 
were haled before the magistrates, and might consider themselves 
fortunate if they were not at once committed to gaol as suspicious 
characters. ‘The wildest rumours were circulated, and in some places 
it was dangerous for a foreigner to show his face. Witness after 
witness came forward and swore to having seen Frenchmen and 
Dutchmen wandering about the country, throwing fire-balls into the 
open windows of houses. Numbers of innocent persons, but who 
had the misfortune to profess the creed of Rome, were seized 
on “eminent suspicion,” and found to have on them “several fire- 
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balls as large as tennis balls.” In Warwickshire and Leicestershire 
suspicion seems to have been very much on the alert, owing to a 
curious form of theft. Sheep were stolen from the meadows ; “strange 
robberies have been committed, many sheep having been killed in the 
fields, and only their tallow taken away; this was thought to be 
intended for the making of fire-balls, and one malefactor was appre- 
hended who said that he did it through poverty, and sold the tallow.” 
The harshest conclusions were drawn from the flimsiest of premisses. 

To be a foreigner was to be an incendiary ; to be a Papist was to be 
a plotter against English security ; to be seen with a ball in the hand 
was to be the owner of a fire-ball. “It is impossible,” writes one 
Ralph Hope from Coventry,' “to persuade the people into any other 
belief than that the Papists have a design to rise and cut their throats, 
and they impute the late sad conflagration solely to their continuance 
and propagation ; this has been insinuated by what has happened at 
Varwick. A boy gathering blackberries sees aman doing something 
in a ditch, who hastily puts something into a bag and goes away ; the 
boy finds at the place a blackish brown ball, and carries it away before 
the Deputy-Lieutenants there met. There is no appearance of any- 
thing combustible in it, but all take it to be an unfinished fire-ball ; 
the boy describes the man and takes his oath ; the whole town takes 
the alarm ; hue and cries are sent out everywhere to take the man, 
but in vain ; the town is in a tumult all day, every man in arms, 
besides the militia horse keeping strict guard all night. Next day 
Sir H. Pickering, with his troop, dismisses the horse guard, and com- 
mands the townsmen home : they peremptorily refuse to obey, and 
after some high words, tell him, for aught they know, he had a design 
himself to betray the town. Sir Harry grows angry, and commands 
the troops to fire unless they disperse ; the townsmen dare them to 
do it, cocking their loaded muskets, so that, had not the prudence of 
some prevented, much mischief had been done. The tempest 
calmed at last, and the townsmen by degrees dropped home. Though 
the Mayor of Warwick says it was a fire-ball, an ingenuous gentleman 
says it was no such thing. The Papists thereabouts are well-armed, 
and have frequent and suspicious meetings. The trade of killing 
sheep and taking out the tallow only is still followed in several 
places thereabouts.” 

The truth was, the country was in one of her most feminine moods. 
She had come to the conclusion that the fire was due to the Papists, 
incited by the Dutch and French, and nothing would convince her 
that her suspicions were strained and groundless. She declined to 
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listen to evidence or to weigh arguments ; it was as she had said, 
and there was an end of the matter. In vain the Government 
announced “that, nothwithstanding that many examinations have 
been taken with great care, by the Lords of the Council and His 
Majesty’s Ministers, yet nothing hath been yet found to argue it to 
have been other than the hand of God upon us, a great wind and the 
season so very dry.”! The popular excitement refused to be satisfied. 
Rumours of Popish plots were rife throughout the kingdom. It was 
said that designing Catholics were hidden in country houses, that 
they held secret meetings in the taverns of the villages, and that they 
bribed the watchmen to take no notice of their proceedings. A letter 
was intercepted from Paris exhorting the English Catholics to rise 
and fire the remainder of London. A chambermaid at the “ Unicorn” 
inn, at Banbury, was brought up before the justices of the peace, and 
said that certain foreigners had stayed at the inn, that she overheard 
them whispering, and one said, ‘‘ When we have done our mischief 
we will take our horses and ride out because we should not be 
thought to have a hand in it, and afterwards will come in again and 
bemoan their condition that they may conclude that we have no 
hand in it. Then they read a paper, and talked of what the rich 
devils would do when they saw fire about their ears, and said their 
charges would be borne, and that they would want no money when in 
London.” One unhappy Frenchman, Robert Hubert by name, con- 
fessed to having “ fired London,” and was executed at Tyburn, “ but 
denied the fact at the gallows, though before he had stood obstinately 
to it, and would hardly have been believed on account of his varying 
answers, but that he took his keeper to the place he had so long affirmed 
that he fired, and it was the very house where the flames first broke 
out.” There is little doubt but that this Frenchman was one of those 
persons, which seasons of great excitement invariably produce, who 
out of love for notoriety accuse themselves of offences of which they 
are perfectly innocent. The country was thoroughly alarmed and 
informers everywhere readily appeared to give evidence. One 
charming youth, only ten years of age, an apothecary’s errand-boy, 
accused his father and mother, John and Mary Taylor, of York 
Street, Covent Garden, of having helped to fire the city, and of 
having taken him down to Acton to burn a house in that village ! 
Throughout the principal towns, guiltless persons suspected of having 
fire-balls in their possession were frequently arrested and confined in 
the city prison. It was scarcely possible for strangers to stand about 
in groups, or to enjoy an earnest conversation, without being looked 
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upon as Papists or plotters. Guests on arriving at an inn were 
searched, their names written down and then severely cross-examined 
as to their future proceedings. England was more like a city ina 
state of siege than a free country.' 

To calm this agitation, the rigours of intolerance were freely 
invoked. For those outside the pale of the Church of England 
there was no security. It was impossible for one who was an Anglican 
to treat with an enemy or to plot for the overthrow of the city ; 
but with a Papist, a Quaker, a Dissenter, every treachery and diabo- 
lical undertaking were within the compass of his creed. All priests 
and Jesuits, at the express wish of the House of Commons, were 
expelled the country. The laws against Roman Catholics were 
rigidly enforced. A vote was passed that members of the House of 
Commons were to receive the Sacrament according to the Church of 
England, on penalty of imprisonment. ‘All who refused to take the 
oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance were to be disarmed. Quakers 
and other Nonconformists were sent to prison, and their numerous 
petitions for release constitute no small portion of the State Papers 
of this period. In Holland it was said that the Court had set fire to 
London, whilst in Padua an account of the conflagration was cir- 
culated in Italian, the most remarkable portion of which is that “ at 
Moorfields the King, the Duke of York, and nobles, came to see 
Charles the First avenged, but, moved with compassion, stimulated 
the people to exertion by working themselves.” ? 

London, east of the Temple, being one mass of ruins, the first 
matter to be attended to, now that the flames had been got under 
and the national fears and prejudices fully avenged by the imprison- 
ment of foreigners, Papists, and Dissenters, was the re-building of the 
city. Accordingly His Majesty issued a declaration, “To his City 
of London, upon occasion of the late calamity by the lamentable 
fire.” No man’s loss in the late fire, said Charles, was comparable to 
his ; yet he hoped to live to see a much more beautiful city than the 
one that had been consumed, and one well provided against accidents 
by fire. ‘There must, therefore, he directed, be no hasty re-building. 
Should any persons, on pretence that the ground was their own, 
erect “unskilfnl” houses, the Lord Mayor was authorised to give 
orders to have the same pulled down. Brick having been found to 
resist and even extinguish fire, all houses were for the future to be 
built of brick and stone, with strongly-arched cellars in the base- 
ment. The principal streets were to be broad and open, and no alleys 
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allowed unless absolutely necessary. No houses were to be erected 
within some feet of the river, and those built were to be “ fair struc- 
tures for ornament.” Brewers, dyers, sugar-bakers, and others whose 
trades were carried on by smoke, were to dwell together in some quarter 
to be specially assigned to them. (Thus, even in the seventeenth 
century, the desirableness of a fair river frontage and the nuisance 
of smoke were at least recognised—we certainly have taken our time 
in acting upon these sensible ideas.) A survey was to be made of 
the whole ground, and each person was to have his land secured him 
by Act of Parliament. With regard to the rebuilding of the churches, 
they were to be recommended to the charity of well-disposed persons. 
His Majesty then concluded by promising that “those who shall 
erect any buildings according to this declaration” shall have the 
hearth-money duties remitted for seven years.'. The following year 
the Rebuilding Act (19 Chas. II. c. 3) was passed. 

The loss occasioned by the Great Fire of London was estimated 
at 13,000 houses, 89 churches, including St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
property to the amount of nearly ten millions sterling. 


ALEX, CHARLES EWALD. 
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COLONIAL ANIMALS AND THEIR 
ORIGIN. 


Part I. 


MONGST the many aspects in which the biologist is accustomed 

to view the universe of life, few possess a grcater interest than 

that which deals with the nature of animal and plant personality, and 
with the structural philosophy of the living frame. It is not suffi- 
cient for the due investigation of living structures that the forms of 
animals and plants be compared, and their more obvious differences 
and peculiarities noted and recorded in scientific annals. Such details 
and such procedure suffice perfectly for the ordinary run and course 
of biological work, and form, no doubt, the source of the every-day 
knowledge on which natural-history science grows and progresses. 
But a higher era of scientific thought intervenes when philosophy, 
in its search after relationships and causes, steps forward to correlate 
and utilise the knowledge observation has acquired. The higher 
questions of cause and origin are not solved by observation alone. 
It requires and demands the power of placing facts in appropriate 
light and shade ere the mutual relations of these facts can be deter- 
mined, and before their place in the systema nature can be definitely 
ascertained. Judged by this criterion and standard, there are some 
topics of biology which altogether belong to the region of the abstract 
and the transcendental. Patient industry may discover, for instance, 
that a crayfish within the egg repeats, as a stage in its development, 
the likeness of a form represented to-day by the adult state of some 
lower crustacean ; but it requires philosophy of a transcendental 
kind to see what that fact means, and what such a discovery implies 
to the universe of life around. One may perfectly appreciate by 
ordinary observation that a horse walks on the single toe of each 
foot, and that its two “ splint-bones” represent useless rudiments of 
other two toes; but it is through an exercise of abstract science 
alone that.we can form the concept of a single-toed horse having 


1 A Friday Evening Discourse delivered before the members of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, February 4, 1881. 
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arisen from a three-toed one ; and from the latter phase of develop- 
ment extend a like thought to that of other living beings. The 
applications of philosophy to the facts of nature remind one strongly 
of the most singular and mysterious work of that nature in the pro- 
duction of the living thing itself. In the performance of that function, 
we require a certain quantity of the substance called “ formative 
material” by the learned in biology, and “ protoplasm” by the 
simple-minded amongst us. This material contains all that is 
required for the formation of the living frame in so far as the material 
of that frame is concerned. But in protoplasm alone, we do not 
find ail that is demanded for the growth of the new being. We 
require, likewise, activity of some kind—potential or real, chemical, 
physical, or vital, or all three combined ; and we depend upon this 
activity for the combination of the elements of our germ and for the 
power whereby that germ will in time blossom out into full fruition. 
So is it, in truth, with the application of knowledge, and with the 
evolution of the wisdom which arranges our knowledge in its due 
array. The knowledge we gain is, after all, in itself pure material 
on which the potential power of philosophy must exert its influence 
ere the results of seeking and finding wisdom be fully appreciated. 
The evolution of a natural fact, or set of facts, to take its place in the 
array of knowledge we name a science, is therefore matter of higher 
development than that which merely discovers the facts themselves. 
Only when philosophy has touched the inert mass of detail, does the 
harmonious and arranged system spring into view with its power of 
truly adding to man’s knowledge of the universe around and overhead. 
Only when the search for causation has begun, can our intellectual 
gains be fully appreciated in our labour of 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 

Such a topic as presents itself to view in the individuality of 
animals belongs, it may be with all truth affirmed, to the domain of 
the philosophy which applies knowledge, rather than to the sphere of 
mere fact and observation itself. This declaration might sufficiently 
prejudice the subject in the eyes of readers who might be given to view 
with suspicion any opinion which apparently lowered fact in the scale 
of credence. But the philosophy we eulogise, bases its existence on 
the facts we value. It is the mint-stamp of knowledge, which im- 
presses fact with its popular and received value ; inasmuch as, with- 
out such impress, the fact itself, however valuable, fails to relate 
itself to its neighbour truths. Hence, if, in the present paper, one 
may venture somewhat within the domain of transcendentalism, it 
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may readily be shown that from the sober basis of facts all our 
philosophy in reality takes origin. By way of at once illustrating 
this latter proposition, as well as of laying the foundation-stone 
of our present study, we may enter upon a recital of the facts of 
individuality as represented in the living series around us. 

A superficial acquaintance with the facts of natural history 
serves to demonstrate the truth of the axiom that every animal 
originates, directly or indirectly, in that reproductive body we term 
an “ovum” or “egg.” As the result of the development of that 
egg, the animal body becomes the adult ; and of the plant the same 
truth holds good. ‘The sced or germ undergoing development, and 
passing through stages which are, as a rule, of well-defined nature, at 
last appears before us as the perfect plant, which in its turn will 
produce blossom and fruit, and will finally lead us back once more 
to the seed and germ. One marked and very obvious difference 
between high animals and low animals is found to exist in the dif- 
ferent results to which development leads. The lower animal's 
growth ceases, and its adult condition is affirmed, at a stage when 
the development of the higher being has barely begun. It takes but 
little trouble on nature’s part, so to 
speak, to convert the matter of life of 
a low animal or plant into a form like 
itself ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
development of a higher animal means 
time and trouble, to use a familiar 
expression, and entails the elaboration 
and building of a complex body from 
that which is invariably in its first 
stages uniform and simple in structure. 
Such an animal form as a Gregarina 
(Fig. 1, @), for instance, presents us with 
a good example of that simplicity of 
development and that primitiveness of 

Fic. 1. Grecariwa axp tts personality which marks the lower fields 

DEVELOPMENT. . . - i . 

of animal life. A gregarina is a minute 
speck of protoplasm found inhabiting the digestive canal of worms, 
insects, and crustaceans, as an internal parasite. Each gregarina 
lives what may be described as the simplest form of existence. 
Living in the digestive system of its host, it literally lies bathed 
amidst the nutriment which that host is elaborating for the repair of 
its own tissues. Possessing no traces of any of the organs belonging 
to higher animal existence, the gregarina lives by the absorption of 
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the digested foods of its host ; and save for the slow contractions 
which are sometimes seen to pass in waves along the surface of its 
body, no movements can be observed whereby its animality might 
be popularly confirmed. The course of gregarina-development is by 
no means complex. The body itself, in lieu of an egg or germ, will, 
sooner or later, become of globular shape (4). The little solid body, 
or “ nucleus,” seen normally (@) in its interior, will vanish by a kind 
of physiological necromancy, and the body-substance itself will break 
up and divide into spindle-shaped masses (a), for which the thickened 
rim or margin of the body forms a covering. ‘Then this globular 
body-margin ruptures ; the little spindles of protoplasm escape there- 
from ; and finally each developes, with but little further change, into 
a gregarina like that from which it was derived. 

Now, such a life-history as this is instructive, especially when 
viewed from the stand-point of animal individuality. The single 
gregarina is seen to break up into numerous other gregarinz, each 
of which repeats at first the single state, and then the process of 
division into particles 
which characterised its 
parent. Each gregarina, 
then, may, in natural-his- 
tory language, be named 
a “persona,” or “person” 
—that is, it is a single 
or “ individual” animal ; 
representing in __ itself, 
even as does each of the 
higher animals, a defined 
and component element 
of the animal world. A 
like remark might be 
made of many other 
lower forms of animal life. 
An Amebda (Fig. 2), which 
differs from a gregarina 
chiefly in that it possesses an active power of locomotion by 
pushing out its body substance into long processes, is likewise a 
single “individual” animal, which represents, as an oyster or a bird 
does, a well-defined unit quantity in the sum total of the living series. 
There is, however, one important epoch in the life of both gregarina 
and amceba, when each organism—for both exhibit essentially the 
same course of development—shows a tendency to lose its indi- 
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viduality in the division of its body to form other individuals. At 
one stage in its development, namely, when filled with the miniature 
“ spindles” (Fig. 1,@) into which it has divided itself, the gregarina or 
amceba in reality becomes a colony or aggregation of beings. But 
such a tendency is at the most transitory, and the temporary colony 
speedily resolves itself into a diffused and separated mass of young 
organisms, whose individuality, and indeed whose whole existence, 
is due to the destruction of those of their parent. In another sense, 
the amceba may occasionally show this tendency to lose its single 
and defined individuality in that of the compound colony. For 
occasionally particles or offshoots of the amceba’s protoplasmic body 
detach themselves therefrom, and pass away like precocious emigrants 
from the parent-frame to assume all the functions of amcebe on their 
own account. In this way, and through the exercise of the simplest 
reproductive process we know of—namely, that of “ fission,” or simple 
division of an animal’s body into two or more new beings—the 
amoeba-body converts itself from a single “ individual” into a mother- 
colony, with offshoots and emigrants seeking a life and existence of 
their own. And, last of all, in the gregarina itself, we may find 
certain important variations in structure which seem to threaten the 
destruction of the individualism of its body, and to merge the 
individual in the crowd. For we know not merely of gregarine 
which consist apparently of but one mass of protoplasm, as already 
described, but of others which exhibit a division of body into two 
(Fig. 1,@) or even three compartments. What the significance of this 
tendency to division or segregation may be, is yet matter of conjec- 
ture; but at first sight its meaning would seem to foreshadow the 
same destruction of individual constitution which, in their develop- 
ment, these organisms unquestionably exhibit. 

Even in the lowest animals, each consisting of a minute mass of 
protoplasm, there is thus observed a tendency, at some period or other 
of their life-history, to depart from the single state, and by division, or, 
as it is named, “ segregation,” of their substance, to form a “ colonial ” 
or compound organisation. But even in the lower confines of 
animal life, which harbour the amcebe and gregarine as typical 
tenants, are represented states and phases of organisation which 
are purely and typically “colonial.” Thus, that low form of life 
known as Myxodictyum normally exists as a collection of pro- 
toplasmic particles, such as would be exactly imitated if a number 
of amcebe banded and fused themselves together. It is equally 
interesting to note that the vast majority of the Foraminifera 
(Fig. 3), or “chalk-animalcules,” are to be regarded as exhibit- 
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ing a compound constitution. For, in these animalcules, which 
are as a rule of compound nature (Fig. 3, 4), the growth of new 
divisions of the shell takes place by a process of budding, and 
through the production of new protoplasmic units which remain 
organically connected with the 
original mass. Nor are the 
lowest plants to be left out of 
consideration in this recital of 
primitive colony-making. The 
cryptogamic botanist well knows 
certain green specks of micro- 
scopic size, each called Ch/amy- 
domonas, which swim freely in 
fresh waters, by means of two 
long cilia, or miniature eye- 
lashes, projecting from one 
extremity of the body. Now, 
there exist in stagnant waters 
certain other curious bodies, 
long known as “ Globe-animal- 
cules,” before they were ascer- 
tained to be lower plants. Each 
of these bodies is scientifically 
named a Volvox (Fig. 4,d@), and 
appears to consist of a hollow globe or sphere, covered with 
innumerable little specks of bright green, and swimming freely 
through the water by the waving action of the fine cilia which fringe 
its body. More minutely examined, this rolling globe is found to 
consist of a col- a ‘. , 
lection of little Ss. ! =< 
green bodies, 
each of which, 
in all essential 
details, exactly 
resembles a 
single chlamy- ZT 
domonas. The J <eememm 
filaments fring- = 

ing the volvox 
are in reality pairs of cilia like those of chlamydomonas, and are 
attached to the little green bodies aforesaid. Thus volvox, so far 
from being an animal, is, firstly, a rootless lower plant ; and, secondly, 
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so far from being one plant, volvox is in reality a colony of the lowest 
members of the vegetable world. There are many other 4/ye (or 
lowest plants) which resemble volvox in their compound nature ; and 
thus the beginnings of plant-life appear to present us with a ten- 
dency towards colonisation similar to that which faces us on the 
threshold of the other series of living beings. 

In the curious group of the sponges (fig. 5), we may find our next 
convenient halting-place in our researches into animal individuality 





Fic. 5. Sronce Anp its DEVELOPMENT. 


and its variations. From forming the dée noire of the naturalist of 
former years, who was troubled in his mind as to the animal or 
plant nature of the sponges, to occupying a singular and anomalous 
position in the animal classifications of to-day, this group of organ- 
isms has attained a well-merited celebrity. The living parts of a 
sponge—that is to say, the parts which form and make the sponge- 
framework, and which alone concern us in our present investigation 
—consist of masses of protoplasm, which are in their way strictly 
comparable to the minute bodies, or “cells,” of which our own 
tissues are built up. A sponge, as to its living parts, is a mass of 
protoplasmic cells, “some of which,” as Huxley puts it, “have all 
the characters of Amede ; while others are no less similar to monads” 
—these latter being microscopic masses of protoplasm, furnished, 
like chlamydomonas, with two waving cilia. The comparison of a 
sponge to a kind of “submarine Venice,” with its canals, along the 
banks of which the inhabitants (or masses of protoplasm) reside, and 
through which flow the water-currents bringing particles of nourish- 
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ment to these denizens, is therefore seen to be fully justifiable in one 
sense. Still more justifiable and appropriate would such a metaphor 
be, could we prove that the sponge was in reality what the simile 
indicates, namely, a colony of animals—seeing that the comparisor 
of the sponge to the Adriatic capital derives its whole force from the 
assumption that its personality, like that of the city, is compound, 
and not that of the element or unit. As we shall hereafter see more 
plainly, the sponge must be judged, like every other living being, 
not by its appearance or by what it simulates, but by what it origi- 
nated from. Asan apparent collection of organisms, it might well 
be regarded as a veritable colony; on other grounds, the sponge 
might appear as rightfully entitled to be considered as single and 
undivided an animal unit as aman. The grounds on which these 
opinions are based need not now be specified, but the history of how 
a sponge grows, finds its appropriate place at this stage of our 
inquiry. The most typical sponges grow each from an egg (Fig. 5, 1), 
which passes through characteristic stages of development (2, 3, 4), 
and finally becomes a cup-shaped body (5), possessing a double wall 
(c, 2), the cavity of the cup opening outwardly by a distinct mouth (7). 
Then pores or openings (7, /) are formed in the wall of this cup, 
placing its interior in a new fashion in communication with the out- 
side world. ‘The outer wall of the cup, and the inner wall likewise, 
consist of cells ; and those of the inner wall finally come to possess 
cilia, which, by their constant motion, cause currents of water to flow 
into the inside of the cup through the pores, and outwards by its 
mouth. 

The nourishment of a sponge is subserved by these water 
currents, bringing food and oxygen to its living cells; and the 
simple or cup-shaped sponges (Fig. 5, 7), of which many species 
are known, exhibit a history resembling that of which the outlines 
have just been sketched. The horny sponges, the skeletons of 
certain species of which we use in our domiciles, may and do 
develope into organisms of a more complex character than the cup- 
sponges present, and they may also originate otherwise than from 
eggs. The common green fresh-water S/ongilla, found growing on 
the sides of canal locks and in similar situations, illustrates the latter 
form of development. This species propagates its kind by veritable 
buds, whilst it also produces eggs; and another curious fact, pos- 
sessing a significant bearing on the individuality of the sponges, 
consists in the observation that when two Spongiliz are placed in 
contact they merge together into one. They may also be divided 
artificially, or may separate spontaneously into two or more organisms, 
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each of which will lead an independent existence. The sponges, 
then, may be hereafter referred to as a group of animals which, 
whilst originating from eggs, as do higher beings, yet retain much of 
that tendency to segregation and separation into distinct and ele- 
mentary parts which we may reasonably maintain is a primitive and 
fundamental character of all living beings. 

Nearly allied to the sponges are the little freshwater polypes 
named Hydre (Fig. 6), and the marine plant-like organisms familiarly 
known as “ Zoo- 
phytes” (Fig. 7). 
Here we at once 
enter the domain 
of animal “colo- 
nies,” and find 
intensified and 
illustrated in the 
plainest fashion 
those tendencies 

—— en towards division 

Young hydr are represented budding from the parent in each figure.) and segregation of 
body which, at the best, are but dimly marked in lower organisms. 
The hydra, existing as a little green tubular body—attached by onc 
extremity to a water weed, and exhibiting at the free end a mouth 
and tentacles—at certain seasons exhibits a growth of small projec- 
tions on its sides. As these projections increase in size, they grow 
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into the likeness of young hydrz (Fig. 6), each developing a mouth and 
tentacles, and possessing, so long as they adhere to the parent body, 
free communication with the interior of the latter. These budded 
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hydree may in their turn produce buds, and a veritable genealogical 
tree may thus be viewed, in that three generations of polypes remain 
connected as they were produced by the parent stem. The hydra 
thus converts itself normally into a compound colony through this 
process of budding. But this state of matters is, at the most, transi- 
tory and temporary in hydra-existence. The budded individuals, 
sooner or later, break contact with the parent-body, and pass to seek 
a lodgment and to begin life on their own account ; leaving the 
parent, single as before, but connected, as we shall presently note, 
to the free offspring by ties which our transcendental philosophy 
makes clear and plain. It may lastly be remarked that, in respect of 
structural constitution, the closest similarity exists between a cup- 
sponge and a hydra. Both possess tubular bodies; and both con- 
sist of two cellular layers. Modern zoology has emphasised this 
likeness by placing the sponges in the same great group (Ce/enterata) 
which contains the hydra and zoophytes. It is conceivable enough, 
indeed, that a hydra is simply a specialised sponge-form possessing 
its compound and colonial nature somewhat disguised beneath an 
apparently single personality. 

The constitution of a “ zoophyte” (Fig. 7) is mere matter of 
repetition after the recital of the hydra’s peculiarities. The plant-like 
sertularian or “sea- 
fir” (Fig.7,@), which 
we dredge by the 
hundred, growing 
on oyster-shells; or 
the flustra (Fig. 8) 
or “sea-mat ”—of 
higher organisa- 
tion than the 
“ sea-firs,” but 
presenting _like- 





wise the aspect of Fic. 8. Fiustra, or SEA-MAT. a, natural size ; 4, magnified, 
a marine plant— showing the cells. 


present us each with a veritable colony of more or less similar beings, 
united in the bonds of close relationship. ‘Thus the sea fir, as the 
type of the true zoophyte, bears on its branches hundreds of little 
cups (Fig. 7, 4, @), each of which contains an animal strictly corre- 
sponding in structure to a hydra (Fig. 6). This multitude of animal 
bodies is bound together in intimate union. The stem and branches 
are hollow, and each little mouth and body, digesting the food its 
tentacles have captured, transmits that food to swell the general 
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stream of nutriment circulating through the tree-like fabric. Thus 
we find the principle of co-operation herein illustrated in plainest 
guise. Each little animal derives its own share of nutriment from 
the general store it has helped to manufacture ; and the exercise of 
the principle in question is all the more perfect, in that its practice is 
free from those petty jealousies and personal inducements to infringe 
the duty of equal and harmonious work which usually beset the 
co-operative societies of higher existence. The remaining points 
which call for notice in the history of the zoophyte may be shortly 
summed up. The little members of the colony are continually dying 
off as the result of their life-work, but their place is supplied and the 
colonial loss repaired by the production of new buds. As leaves 
fall from a tree and are replaced by the growth of new buds, so the 
zoophyte-units wither, fall, and in like fashion are represented anew 
in the constitution of the organism. Then, lastly, the origin of the 
zoophyte in an egg is worthy of note. Each zoophyte originally 
springs from an egg, which, passing through the changes common to 
the early development of all ova, produces an embryo which finally 
settles down and attaches itself. 

This first embryo next assumes the likeness of a single little 
hydra-like unit of the zoophyte colony. Then the process of bud- 
ding commences. Bud after bud is produced, each growing into the 
likeness of the primary one, and all adhering together as parts of a 
connected organism, until we find reproduced before our eyes the 
tree-like form with which our research began. Thus a hydra anda 
zoophyte are very nearly allied ; the chief difference between these 
organisms consisting in the fact that, whilst the buds remain perma- 
nently connected together in the latter, they are intended to seek an 
independent existence in the former. True, there are buds produced 
by the zoophyte which in many cases detach themselves and swim 
freely in the sea under the guise of “jelly-fishes,” and which mature, 
apart from the zoophyte, the eggs from which new generations of 
these plant-like animals will spring. But these floating jelly-fishes, 
despite their freedom, are in reality buds of the zoophyte. They 
are connected by all the ties of blood-relationship with their plant- 
like parent, and are essential parts of the zoophyte colony even 
when separated from the parent-organisms by many leagues of sea. 

In all zoophytes the component units of the colony belong to one 
type. Whatever their function, they are modelled on the type of the 
hydra, and on that of the ordinary nutritive members of these animal 
trees. Even the jelly-fish buds just mentioned, are but modifications 
of the hydra-type ; and that these and other reproductive bodies 
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are likewise modifications of the hydra-type is proved by the fact 
that, when their generative functions have been discharged, they may 
revert to the form of the nutritive members of the colony. We know, 
lastly, of cases in which a zoophyte-colony may number no fewer than 
seven apparently different kinds of members, these units, notwith- 
standing the diverse functions they perform, exhibiting a fundamental 
agreement in type and structure. There is seen, therefore, a close 
parallelism between the repetition and modification of parts in the 
colonial zoophytes, and the vegetative repetition of the leaves and 
buds of the tree. 

The Flustras, or “Sea-mats” (Fig. 8), illustrate a slightly different 
phase of colonial relationship in animals from that presented by the 
zoophytes. We have seen that each member of the zoophyte colony 
exists in intimate structural relationship and connection with every 
other unit of the compound organism. But in the “ Sea-mats.”—each 
of which presents us with the appearance of a piece of pale brown 
seaweed, bearing on either side its hundreds of little cells (Fig. 8, 4), 
each containing a little tenant—the individual animals of the colony 
do not communicate with each other. On the contrary, each 
member of the sea-mat colony is perfectly distinct from all its neigh- 
bours, and lives enclosed in its separate domicile. But for the union 
of its cell-wall with the walls of other cells, each little sea-mat unit 
is a thoroughly independent being ; and even the so-called “ colonial 
nervous system,” which was long believed to connect the members 
of the fraternity in a common bond of sensitiveness, has been proved 
to be non-existent. It is highly interesting, therefore, to find that 
compound animals may, like the zoophytes, possess their individual 
or component units in close structural harmony and relationship ; or 
may, on the other hand, like the sea-mats, exhibit a collection of 
animals each of which is thoroughly independent of its neighbours. 
That such differences have not originated in any haphazard fashion, 
but that they are a veritable result of the tendencies of development, 
is readily enough proved. For, whilst each member of the zoophyte- 
stock is in free and full nutritive co-operation with its neighbours, each 
“‘ sea-mat” unit preserves within its own cell, not merely a perfect 
digestive apparatus, but a nervous system, and reproductive or egg- 
producing organs as well. The independence of the “ sea-mat’s” 
members has been accompanied by the development of a. much 
higher organisation than is found in the interdependent zoophyte- 
units ; although, of course, such a statement of fact still leaves the 
origin and cause of the independence of the higher “ sea-mat” units 
an open question. But in its manner of growth the latter colony 
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resembles the zoophyte. Each unit has the power of adding to the 
colony by the process of budding already described ; whilst each 
member of the colony possesses, likewise, the power of giving origin 
to eggs. Each egg, undergoing its full development, produces first 
one primitive unit, and thereafter and from this unit developes, by 
budding, a whole colony, with its hundreds of component and similar 
beings. 

There exist in the ranks of that curious class of beings, the in- 
ternal parasites, certain interesting examples of the compound animal 
form. A tapeworm (Fig. 9), for instance, inhabiting the digestive 
tract of some warm-blooded quadrupeds, and attaining a length, it 
may be, of many yards, consists of a very minute head (Fig. 9, 1), 
a slender neck, and many hundreds of so-called “joints.” At first 

sight, these “joints” might be re- 
\ 4 garded as resembling in their nature 


=z those of the ordinary worms, and 





as therefore possessing no distinct 
individuality on their own account, 
separate from that of the organism 
of which they form part. But the 
examination of the joint of a tape- 
worm (Fig. 9, 2) shows us that in reality 
it preserves a separate and apparent 
individuality of its own. In other 
words, it is not merely a part of one 
animal in the sense that the joint 




















M of a backbone is part of a fish 
Fic. 9. TArEworM. _ or bird. It corresponds, on the 

1. Head, suckers, neck, and joints ; . 
2. A single joint (magnified). contrary, with a member of the 


zoophyte or “sea-mat” colony in that it represents a highly 
specialised and individualised unit of an organism, that organism 
being of compound nature. Each “joint” of the tapeworm contains 
a complete set of egg-producing organs (0), and presents other indica- 
tions of its semi independent character and constitution. Connected 
to its neighbouring joints by water-vessels as well as by the nerve- 
cords, the joint is in intimate union with the other units of the colony. 
But it is, nevertheless, a distinct unit after all, and the tapeworm is 
not a single animal, but, like the sea-mat and zoophyte, a “ colonial 
organism.” 

Amongst other and true “worms,” however, we find curious 
instances of development, which, in our consideration of the 
origin of the conditions we are studying, may serve to elicit some 
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valuable hints concerning the causation of colonies at large. The 
little river-worms known as the Naidides (Fig. 10), occasionally 
exemplify certain peculiar modes of reproduction which deserve care- 
ful study. A nais may be seen to exhibit a slight constriction towards 
the posterior part of its body. As this constriction deepens, a new 
head, eyes, and tentacles are seen to be formed at the spot in ques- 
tion (Fig. 10), and a new nais is thus viewed budding from the hinder 
extremity of the original individual. This new being, produced thus 
by the division of the parent body, sooner or later becomes detached 
therefrom, and seeks an independent existence. Cases have been 
observed in which as many as six new individuals have been produced 
from a single nais. In Cirrhatuda, another worm-genus, Miiller 
relates that he found three new individuals adherent “in one length.” 
“The mother,” he remarks, “had thirty pedate segments; the 
youngest daughter, or that nearest the 
mother, had eleven, but the head was not 
yet developed. The most remote had seven- 
teen rings, with both head and eyes, and, 
moreover, the tail of the mother ; the middle 
one had seventeen segments and a head.” 
It is matter for remark that no egg-produc- 
ing organs exist in the new individuals thus 
budded, which may therefore be named 
neuters. The last-formed individual, how- 
ever, developes reproductive organs, and 
thus the continuance of the species in time 
is duly provided for. 

In connection with the production of 
like parts by budding—a process known as 
that of “ vegetative repetition” of parts, and 
producing what is known as the “ serial 
homology” of animals—it is interesting to 
note that the twenty joints or so of which an 
animal like the lobster (Fig. 11) is composed, 
are constructed, irrespective of size or func- 
tion, upon one and the same type. The same F'- *o. | Nal, on Fresu- 
remark holds good of an insect, of a centi- 
pede, of a spider, or other articulated animal. Very striking is it to 
find that a lobster’s “ feelers” really correspond in nature with its 
legs ; that its eye-stalks agree with part of the appendages of its 
tail-joints, and that its jaws are simply the feet of the head modified 
for chewing. ‘These varied organs arise from a common type, just 
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as the joints which bear them exhibit a singular uniformity of struc- 
ture Hence a lobster, or other articulate animal, gains the best 
possible title to be named colonial, in that it 
is not merely composed of visible “units,” 
but also in that these units are modifications 
of a common and single plan. In con- 
nection with the curious phases of worm- 
growth observed in the Naidides (fig. 10), 
we may note that the individuals of the 
centipede-class increase in size and add new 
segments to their bodies in a somewhat 
similar fashion. When a young centipede 
or gally-worm (/udus) (Fig. 12) is attaining 
its full growth, new joints are seen to bud 
out between the last segment but one (C, /; 
D, 2 s) and the joints in front thereof; so 
that the last-formed joints (E, 9-14) in a 
young centipede are placed towards its tail- 
extremity. If we could imagine that some 
of these last-formed segments developed a 
head, and separated themselves from the 
parent-frame as a new being, we should 
Fic. 11. Losster. possess an exact imitation of the process 
whereby the young Nais (Fig. 10) originates from its parent-form. 
An interesting biological speculation has arisen in connection 
with the personality of those familiar animals the Starfishes (Fig. 13). 











Fic. 12. Devetopment oF Jutus. 


Here we find a central body or disc (Fig. 13, 1), with, in the common 
species, five rays or arms, containing each an exactly similar arrange- 
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ment of the organs of the body, diverging therefrom. Haeckel’s 
ingenious speculation that “each arm of the starfish essentially cor- 
responds in its organisation with an articulated worm,” is objected 
to by some naturalists, and amongst others by Huxley, who agrees 
that the starfish, or echinus, may have arisen from a worm-stock, but 
argues that both the starfish and sea-urchins owe to secondary modifi- 
cation their characteristic form. Haeckel, however, is supported by 
authority so eminent as Gegenbaur, who remarks, that “there is a 
certain amount of independent organisation in each arm of a starfish ; 
its organs . . . have exactly the same position as the homologous 
organs of an Annulate worm. If, then, we compare each of the 
budding arms with a worm-like organism, we must regard the starfish 
developed by this process of gemmation as corresponding to a 
multiple of such organisms; and, further, we must recognise in this 
phenomenon the same process of gemmation (or budding) as that 
which takes place in other lower animals ; for example, in the com- 
pound ascidians (or sea-squirts). It is a process,” says Gegenbaur, 
“in which several separate animals are simultaneously budded off ; 
the process does not go on till these animals are completely separated, 
but stops in such a way as to keep them connected together as an 
individual of a higher order.” We know, as just remarked, of allied 
cases amongst the sea- 
squirts, where several beings 
are budded in star-shaped 
fashion (Botryllus) to form 
a colony. And when we 
reflect that, as every sea- 
beach shows, a starfish may 
be deprived of all its arms, 
and as one arm (Fig. 13, 3) 
may not merely live an 
independent existence, but 
will in time reproduce the 
other four, Haeckel’s idea 
that a star-fish is really a 
collection of worm-like 
beings, is seen to be so far 
supported by comparative 
anatomy and by the analogies of development as well. 

The list of animal classes in which a colonial constitution is 
developed may appropriately enough be concluded with the brief 
recital of the process whereby the AfAédes, or plant-lice (Fig. 14), 





Fic. 13. STARFISHES. 
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which devastate our plants, and the bees themselves, propagate their 
race—the latter forming social colonies which in their essential 
nature may be deemed analogous to the zoophyte-stocks of lower 
life. The single and undi- 
vided personality of a bee 
or an aphis would at first 
sight seem to admit of no 
question. Each presents 
itself to view as an active 
being, possessing no struc- 
tural connections with 
neighbour-organisms, and 
evincing all the apparent 
Fic. 14. PiLant-Lice. marks and characters of an 
a, wingless insect ; 4, wingless insect. ordinary “individual.” But 
° our philosophy relies, as 
already remarked, more on what an organism has arisen from than upon 
what its apparent constitution may be. Hence the consideration of a 
bee’s origin involves the answer to the question of its true nature. In 
the reproduction of the bee race, certain of the eggs are impregnated 
or fertilised, whilst others are allowed to develope without the per- 
formance of this process—rightly deemed of essential nature to the 
propagation of both animals and plants. Now, those eggs of a queen- 
bee which she lays in an unfertilised condition, invariably develope 
into drones, or male bees, whilst the fertilised eggs become females, 
or queens, or neuters—the latter being merely imperfect females, on 
whom devolves the whole work of the hive. In the plant-lice, the 
eggs normally produced by both sexes in the autumn lie dormant all 
the winter, and then give rise to wingless female aphides alone. These 
latter produce, in viviparous fashion, a winged or wingless progeny, 
which in turn repeat the fertility of their parents. As Huxley 
remarks: “The number of successive viviparous broods thus pro- 
duced has no certain limit, but, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
is controlled only by temperature and the supply of food. Aphides 
kept in a warm room, and well supplied with nourishment, have 
continued to propagate viviparously for four years.” 

Now, close research has disclosed other cases of this apparent 
violation of the ordinary rules of reproduction in the animal world. 
We know that in certain saw-flies, some of the female insects will, of 
themselves, lay unfertilised eggs, which develope into male saw-flies. 
In some insects (Chermes; Coccus) no males have been discovered. 
There are also certain caterpillar-like females among the butterflies 
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and moths (e.g. Psyche and Solenobia) which lay unfertilised eggs giving 
origin to female insects like themselves, whilst from fertilised eggs 
the two sexes are developed in nearly equal numbers. It may be 
conceded that in the case of the bees, as insects of specialised type, 
we are dealing with insects in which true unfertilised eggs develope 
into drone-insects. But in the lower plant-lice, the process is more 
nearly related to the budding of the zoophyte. Each aphis, produced 
viviparously from the parent-body, grows from a structure which, whilst 








Fic. 15. ComMPARISON OF DevELOPMENT in (1) a Flowering Plant; (2) a Zoophyte; and (3) 
a Colony of Plant-Lice (Aphides). 
it resembles a true egg, does not pass through the development of 
that body, and is therefore called a pseud-ovum. Gradually this pseud- 
ovum grows into the likeness of the aphis, which after birth will 
develope within itself like bodies, and thus carry on the work of con- 
tinuing the species in time. If we suppose that the aphides remained 
connected together (Fig. 15, 3), instead of preserving a distinct struc- 
tural identity, we should reproduce in this insect-tribe an exact fac- 
simile of the zoophyte-colony (Fig. 15, 2), with its budded branches (e) 
and its ever-increasing wealth of members. For plant-lice reproduc- 
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tion is in reality a process of budding, and the colonial constitution 
of the insects is really veiled and masked by their freedom from the 
parent-stock. They may, in truth, be compared to those, free- 
swimming “ jelly-fish” buds which the zoophyte developes upon and 
liberates from its branches, but which remain, nevertheless, in the 
gaze of philosophy, essential parts and constituent units of the 
animal-tree which gave them birth. Lastly, let us bear in mind 
that the egg itself is merely a reproductive bud ; and that there are 
gradations thus to be witnessed leading from the true egg, with its 
normal development, after fertilisation, to the pseud-ovum with its 
bud-like career, and finally to the bud itself, which, as we shall see, 
never attains, let its development be what it may, to the rank of a true 
individual animal. A glance at Fig. 15 will serve to show the 
correspondence between the development of aphides (3), zoophyte 
(2), and plant(1). In each case, the bulk of the compound organism 
is provided for by a process of “ budding ;” whilst, as the colony 
reaches its higher development, the production of new and inde- 
pendent individuals, through eggs and seeds respectively, is witnessed. 


ANDREW WILSON. 


( Zo be concluded.) 
































CHARLES LAMBS HUMOUR. 





HE very bitter and sarcastic references to Charles Lamb in the 
posthumous “ Reminiscences” of Carlyle suggest a problem 
with two sides. The one relates to the quality of Lamb’s humour ; 
the other to the limits of Carlyle’s insight, and the possibility of his 
judgment being swayed by considerations purely personal. One of 
the greatest faults that can be found with a writer who deals in any 
form with topics that closely touch social or critical questions, is the 
tendency to submerge all general canons of criticism under a merely 
personal bias, From nothing more than from this cause are the 
springs of impartial and efficient criticism likely to be disturbed and 
corrupted. ‘The reverence which should be reserved for that serene 
and gracious self-denial which, in face of all temptation, will 
persist in looking straight at the subject and reporting upon it, 
and it alone, is perverted and bestowed on forcible self-expression 
and diseased egotism. That this was almost invariably the case with 
Carlyle is a point which we think could be demonstrated by ample 
array of instances and illustrations from his works ; but this were far 
too wide a subject for our present limits, and we must content our- 
selves with asserting here that these “ Reminiscences,” where Car- 
lyle was writing with perfect freedom and with no thought of out- 
side criticism, completely establish the fact. Mr. Froude’s indiscre- 
tion in publishing the work pretty much as it stood has two things 
—and we think only two—to be said in its favour : 

1. That we get here a glass through which we can look back at 
all Carlyle’s writings, and see that his very strength lay in his narrow- 
ness—in the quaint and intense play of his own personality over 
everything with which he dealt, a personality which, in trying to veil 
itself with a view to effect, originated his humour, and yet constrained 
and weakened it, in robbing it of all expansiveness and geniality. 
It has been rather neatly said :— 

“Tf Carlyle is admitted to have power as a ‘teacher,’ then in the 
very measure of that power is he declared to be deficient in the 
creative spirit. Shelley said that ‘the secret of morals is love, or 
a going out of self.’ Mr. Carlyle, notwithstanding his great show of 
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dramatic positions, never really goes out of self, though he shows 
amazing power of carrying the atmosphere of his quaint and intensely 
narrow individuality into spheres wholly foreign to it ; and hence 
arises the peculiarly grotesque humour which we so often find in him. 
It is by means of his sharply individual and sometimes even morbid 
conceptions that he teaches formal lessons; and when such an one 
does this, he shows himself only a higher pedant, and no artist. 

“This attempted infusion of his intense personality beyond the 
line that must ever divide mere autobiography from dramatic writing 
—the line, in short, where true creation begins—is what nearly ruins 
Mr. Carlyle’s books as works of art, ingenious and quaintly original 
though they be. Behind all the wavering images he conjures up, the 
man himself is seen to manceuvre and sneer or simper ; and the 
echo of his sharp voice, as it dies away in the distance, dins in our 
ears, and confuses the words of his characters. His humour is of 
the compulsive and hard-driving kind which humour should not be, 
and can hardly be and maintain its essential characteristics.” 

Carlyle’s humour is, then, to use a paradox, wagenial ; and it 
would seem that he has not the power to appreciate what is truly 
genial in humour. Goethe’s sub-acid and cynical by-play put into the 
mouth of Mephistopheles pleases him better than the more humane 
humour of Sir Walter Scott’s Nicol Jarvie or Dandie Dinmont ; and 
he is bold to assert that Charles Lamb had no humour at all. 

2. It is an advantage that such outbursts should have been pub- 
lished, while as yet the facts in regard to others and to Carlyle’s rela- 
tions to them are fresh in the memories of many, and that thus his 
assertions can be in so far met and repudiated. With respect to Lamb, 
however, the process is a literary rather than a biographical one ; the 
proofs of Carlyle’s injustice and incapacity here depend less on facts 
than on general impressions. If we show that Charles Lamb himself 
had, under the veil of true and genial humour, made pathetic 
confession of all the weaknesses now so cruelly and sardonically 
charged against him, and in such a manner as to disarm the 
attack or the reproach of the severest moralist ; and if, besides, we 
find that excuses have been pled in mitigation, if not in justification, 
of certain indulgences—it should surely suffice to attest the fact of an 
utter lack of genial and comprehensive sympathy on Carlyle’s part ; 
and, in restoring Lamb to his true and rightful place as a fine and 
gentle humorist, demonstrate Carlyle’s inevitable incapacity of judg- 
ment, and his grim, black-browed injustice toward a whole class of 
natures at the antipodes from his own. This is our aim, and we 
believe we shall succeed in realising it. 
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As in the case of all true humorists of the more erratic and 
sentimental class (and Charles Lamb’s was essentially erratic and 
sentimental, notwithstanding an effort to hide his sentiments some- 
times, and to seem self-contained and, in the more innocent sense, 
worldly), the Essays of Zia are essentially self-revelations. Between 
the lines we can read the main points of a biography. De Quincey, it 
will be remembered, jested about the unimportance of the ordinary 
facts of biography, because, as he said, it was inevitable that a man 
should have been born ; that he should, if too lucky not to have been 
hanged, have still deserved hanging ; or that, having escaped the halter, 
he should have died in bed. These facts, or such facts as these, will 
not be specifically communicated in set phrase by your erratic and 
sentimental humorist, nor are they of importance in view of a 
general estimate. That Charles Lamb had, as Carlyle says, an “ in- 
superable proclivity to gin” is of less importance than the mental 
conditions which predisposed to it, and rendered it, as we may say, 
the almost inevitable accompaniment of his genius, which a true 
heart would excuse and shroud in reverent silence, Carlyle has 
grimly spoken of the insanity which haunted the Lambs ; it would 
have been well for his memory if he had spared these words, since 
Lamb himself, in his half-veiled yet frank “Confessions of a 
Drunkard,” has not ventured plainly to speak of it. That was not 
because he would have willingly hidden any predisposing cause, but 
because the tragedy of the suggestion would have broken in on the 
pathetically-humorous appeal for the sake of which the essay was 
written. ‘There was a deep in the region of causes which even his 
playful humour would not justify him in indicating. 

Oh pause, thou sturdy moralist, thou person of stout nerves and a strong 
head, whose liver is happily untouched, and ere thy gorge riseth at the xame 
which I have written, first learn what the ¢Aing is; how much of compassion, 
how much of human allowance, thou mayest virtuously mingle with thy disappro- 
bation. Trample not on the ruins of a man. Exact not, under so terrible a 
penalty as infamy, a resuscitation from a state of death almost as real as that 
from which Lazarus rose not but by miracle. 

Begin a reformation, and custom will make it easy. But what if the begin- 
ning be dreadful, the first steps not like climbing a mountain but going through 
fire? What if the whole system must undergo a change, violent as that which 
we conceive of the mutation of form in some insects? What if a process com- 
parable to flaying alive have to be gone through? Is the weakness that sinks under 
such struggles to be confounded with the pertinacity which clings to other vices, 
which have induced no constitutional necessity, no engagement of the whole 
victim, body and soul ? 

I have known one in that state, when he has tried to abstain but for one 
evening—though the poisonous potion had lorg ceased to bring back its first 
enchantments, though he was sure it would rather deepen his gloom than brighten 
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it—in the violence of the struggle, and the necessity he had felt of getting rid of 
the present sensation, at any rate,—I have known him to scream out, to cry 
aloud, for the anguish and pain of the strife within him. 

Why should I hesitate to declare that the man of whom I speak is myself? I 
have no puling apology to make to mankind. I see them all in one way or 
another deviating from the pure reason. It is to my own nature alone I am 
accountable for the woe I have brought upon it, 

I believe that there are constitutions, robust heads and iron insides, whom 
scarce any excesses can hurt; whom brandy (I have seen them drink it like 
wine), at all events whom wine, taken in ever so plentiful a measure, can do no 
worse injury to than just to muddle their faculties, perhaps never very pellucid. 
On them this discourse is wasted. They would but laugh at a weak brother who, 
trying his strength with them and coming off foiled from the contest, would fain 
persuade them that such agonistic exercises are dangerous. It is toa very different 
description of persons I speak. It is to the weak—the nervous; to those who 
feel the want of some artificial aid to raise their spirits in society to what is no 
more than the ordinary pitch of all around them without it. This is the secret of 
our drinking. Such must fly the convivial board in the first instance, if they 
do not mean to sell themselves for a term of life. 


The vein of quaint self-analysis and self-portraiture which runs 
through all the Essays of Elia, imparting a kind of whimsical unity in 
spite of the variety and vagary of moods and even of opinions, forms 
the most attractive element. And how uniformly faithful and com- 
prehensive are his judgments on himself, though half disguised under 
affected playfulness ! 


My late friend (he says, writing of Elia) was in many respects a singular character. 
Those who did not like him, hated him ; and some, who once liked him, afterwards 
became his bitterest haters. The truth is, he gave himself too little concern 
what he uttered, and in whose presence. He observed neither time nor place, 
and would e’en out with what came uppermost. With the severe religionist he 
would pass for a free-thinker; while the other faction set him down for a bigot, 
or persuaded themselves that he belied his sentiments. Few understood him ; 
and Iam not certain that at all times he quite understood himself. He too 
much affected that dangerous figure—irony, He sowed doubtful speeches, and 
reaped plain unequivocal hatred. He would interrupt the gravest discussion 
with some light jest ; and yet, perhaps, not quite irrelevant in ears that could 
understand it. Your long and much talkers hated him. The informal habit of 
his mind, joined to an inveterate impediment of speech, forbade him to be an 
orator ; and he seemed determined that no one else should play that part when 
he was present. I have seen him sometimes in what is called good company, but 
where he has been a stranger, sit silent, and be suspected for an odd-fellow ; till 
some unlucky occasion provoking it, he would stutter out some senseless pun 
(not altogether senseless, perhaps, if rightly taken), which has stamped his 
character for the evening. It was hit or miss with him; but nine times out of 
ten he contrived by this device to send away a whole company his enemies. His 
conceptions rose kindlier than his utterance, and his happiest impromptus had 
the appearance of effort. He has been accused of trying to be witty, when in 
truth he was but struggling to give his poor thoughts articulation, He chose his 
companions for some individuality of character which they manifested. Hence, 
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not many persons of science, and few professed /iterati, were of his councils, 
They were, for the most part, persons of uncertain fortune; and, as to such 
people commonly nothing is more obnoxious than a gentleman of settled (though 
moderate) income, he passed with most of them fora miser, To my knowledge 
this was a mistake. His i#fimados, to confess a truth, were in the world’s eye 
a ragged regiment. He found them floating on the surface of society; and the 
colour, or something else, in the weed pleased him—the burrs stuck to him—but 
they were good and loving burrs for all that. He never greatly cared for the 
society of what are called good people. If any of these were scandalised (and 
offences were sure to arise), he could not helpit. When he has been remonstrated 
with for not making more concessions to the feelings of good people, he would 
retort by asking, What one point did these good people ever concede to him? 


So that poor Lamb was quite conscious of his weakness in the 
way of offending people by his inveterate habit of jesting and pun- 
ning. And yet, he pleads that he could not help it. We easily see 
how, when Carlyle was preaching and moralising over the fowls, he 
would come out with, “P-p-perhaps you are a p-p-poulterer !” 
Something of the same vein of quaint self-analysis we find in another 
essay :-— 

In a degree beneath manhood, it is my infirmity to look back upon those 
early days. Do I advance a paradox when I say, that, skipping over the inter- 
vention of forty years, a man may have leave to love Aimse/f, without the imputa- 
tion of self-love ? 

If I know aught of myself, no one whose mind is introspective—and mine is 
painfully so—can have a less respect for his present identity than I have for the 
man Elia. I know him to be light, and vain, and humorsome ; a notorious 
.... addicied to... . averse from counsel, neither taking it, nor offering it 
. » « « besides, a stammering buffoon ; what you will ; lay it on and spare not ; 
I subscribe to it all, and much more than thou canst be willing to lay at his door 
—but for the child Elia—that ‘‘ other one,” there in the background—I must 
take leave to cherish the remembrance of that young master with as little 
reference, I protest, to his stupid changeling of five-and-forty, as if it had been a 
child of some other house, and not of my parents. I can cry over its patient 
small-pox at five, and rougher medicaments. I can lay its poor fevered head upon 
the sick pillow at Christ's, and wake with it in surprise at the gentle portion of 
maternal tenderness hanging over it, that unknown had watched its sleep. I 
know how it shrank from any the least colour of falsehood. God help thee, Elia, 
how thou art changed! Thou art sophisticated. I know how honest, how 
courageous (for a weakling) it was—how religious, how imaginative, how hopeful ! 
From what have I not fallen, if the child I remember was indeed myself, and 
not some dissembling guardian, presenting a false identity, to give the rule to my 
unpractised steps, and regulate the tone of my moral being. 


Yet once more we have his confession with respect to the type to 
which he would doubtless have held Mr. Carlyle to belong :— 


I would not be domesticated all my days with a person of very superior 
capacity to my own—not, if I know myself at all, from any considerations of 
jealousy or self-comparison, for the occasional communion with such minds has 
constituted the fortune and felicity of my life—but the habit of too constant inter- 
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course with spirits above you, instead of raising you up, keeps you down. Too 
frequent doses of original thinking from others restrain what lesser portion of that 
faculty you may possess of your own. You get entangled in another man’s mind, 
even as you lose yourself in another man’s grounds. You are walking with a tall 
varlet, whose strides out-pace yours to lassitude. The constant operation of such 
potent agency would reduce me, I am convinced, to imbecility. You may derive 
thoughts from others ; your way of thinking, the mould in which your thoughts 
are cast, must be your own. Intellect may be imparted, but not each man’s 
intellectual frame, 

As little as I shou'd wish to be always thus dragged upward, as little (or 
rather still less) is it desirable to be stunted downwards by your associates. The 
trumpet does not more stun you by its loudness than a whisper teases you by its 
provoking inaudibility. 


In view of the personal dislike Carlyle formed for Lamb, it may 
be interesting to read Lamb’s eccentric confession of incapacity to 
love Scotchmen, though too definite conclusions as to actual habit 
and experience should not be drawn from a playful," erratic, and 
humorous exercise of the kind. 


I have been trying all my life to like Scotchmen, and am obliged to desist 
from the experiment in despair. They cannot like me,—and in truth, I never 
knew one of that nation who attempted to do it. There is something more plain 
and ingenuous in their mode of proceeding. We know one another at first sight. 
There is an order of imperfect intellects (under which mine must be content to 
rank), which in its constitution is essentially anti-Caledonian. The owners of 
the sort of faculties I allude to have minds rather suggestive than comprehensive. 
They have no pretences to much clearness or precision in their ideas, or in their 
manner of expressing them. Their intellectual wardrobe (to confess fairly) has 
few whole pieces in it. They are content with fragments and scattered pieces of 
truth. She presents no full front to them—a feature or side-face at the most. 
Hints and glimpses, germs and crude essays at a system, is the utmost they 
pretend to. They beat up a little game peradventure—and leave it to knottier 
heads, more robust constitutions, to run it down. The light that lights them is 
not steady and polar, but mutable and shifting ; waxing, and again waning. Their 
conversation is accordingly. They will throw out a random word in or out of 
season, and be content to let it pass for what it was worth. They cannot speak 
always as if they were upon their oath—but must be understood, speaking or 
writing, with some abatement. They seldom wait to mature a proposition, but 
e’en bring it to market in the green ear. They delight to impart their defective 
discoveries as they arise, without waiting for their development. They are no 
systematizers, and would but err more by attempting it. Their minds, as I said 
before, are suggestive merely. The brain of a true Caledonian (if I am not mis- 
taken) is constituted upon quite a different plan. His Minerva is born in panoply. 
You are never admitted to see his ideas in their growth—if, indeed, they do 
grow, and are not rather put together upon principles of clock-work. You never 
catch his mind in an undress. He never hints or suggests anything, but unlades 
his stock of ideas in perfect order and completeness. He brings his total wealth 
into company, and gravely unpacks it. His riches are always about him. He 
never stoops to catch a glittering something in your presence to share it with you, 
before he quite knows whether it be true touch or not. You cannot cry Aa/zs to 
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anything that he finds. He does not find, but bring. You never witness his 
first apprehension of a thing. His understanding is always at its meridian. You 
never see the first suspicion. Surmises, guesses, misgivings, half-intuitions, 
semi-consciousness, partial illuminations, dim instincts, embryo-conceptions, have 
no place in his brain or vocabulary. The twilight of dubiety never falls upon 
him. Is he orthodox—he has no doubts. Is he an infidel—he has none either. 
Between the affirmative and the negative there is no border-land with him. You 
cannot hover with him upon the confines of truth, or wander in the maze of a 
probable argument. He always keeps the path. You cannot make excursions 
with him, for he sets you right. His taste never fluctuates. His morality never 
abates. He cannot compromise, or understand middle actions. There can be 
but a right and a wrong. His conversation is as a book. His affirmations have 
the sanctity of an oath. You must speak upon the square with him. He stops a 
metaphor like a suspected person in an enemy’s country. ‘‘ A healthy book !” 
said one of his countrymen to me, who had ventured to give that appellation to 
‘* John Buncle.”’ ‘‘ Did I catch rightly what you said? I have heard of a man 
in health, and of a healthy state of body, but I do not see how that epithet can 
be properly applied to a book.” Above all, you must beware of indirect expres- 
sions before a Caledonian. Clap an extinguisher upon your irony, if you are 
unhappily blest with a vein of it. Remember you are upon your oath, 


Lamb’s humour is, perhaps, not rich, but it is true and rare. The 
“Dissertation upon Roast Pig,” which must be more familiar to 
most readers than some of his finer and more reserved examples, is 
surely permeated by a vein of most delicious by-play—full of fanciful 
irony and humorous suggestion. 

Then, for a more refined and aérial spirit—something that lightly 
carries the ideas into an atmosphere of true exhilaration and hopeful- 
ness—“ Grace before Meat” should be read; and after that perhaps 
“ Barbara S——,” which is not only delicate in every touch, but per- 
vaded by the purest pathos. If Lamb does not in these three essays 
show that he is a humorist, and, moreover, that he can traverse varied 
spheres of interest on which to found his humorous sallies, we know 
not where to find such qualities in the whole range of English 
literature. It is unjust to judge him as the mere punster and 
conversationalist. The possession of humour does not of itself 
imply goodness. But Charles Lamb, in spite of his dram-drinking, 
was a good man, and his humour draws colour from his character. 
It is always pure, elevating, and fitted to touch to fine issues, to 
soften the heart and expand the sympathies. 

Mr. Carlyle’s magnificent and egotistic celebrations of his father 
and mother, which proclaim, no less than the pans sung over the 
perfections of his wife, the over-intense and therefore limiting and 
discolouring nature of his genius, may well be contrasted with the 
naive and indirect and surely very humorous style in which Lamb 
unpretendingly, but not the less effectively, celebrates the virtues of 
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his father and mother—their noble hospitality and gentleness, 
characteristics in which they do not seem to have been surpassed by 
Carlyle’s parents, so egotistically belauded. Read this passage from 
the close of the Essay on “ Poor Relations,” which, in its suggestive- 
ness and half-veiled pathos, exhibits the very elements so lacking in 
Carlyle’s portraitures, thus making it form, in essential respects, a 
good alterative to that other—restoring faith in human nature, with 
all its elevating accompaniments, and insinuating softly the finer 
elements of influence. 


This theme of poor relationship is replete with so much matter for tragic as 
well as comic associations, that it is difficult to keep the account distinct without 
blending. The earliest impressions which I received on this matter are certainly 
not attended with anything painful, or very humiliating, in the recalling, At 
my father’s table (no very splendid one) was to be found, every Saturday, the 
mysterious figure of an aged gentleman, clothed in neat black, of a sad yet 
comely appearance. His deportment was of the ‘essence of gravity; his words 
few or none ; and I was not to make a noise in his presence. I had little inclina- 
tion to have done so—for my cue was to admire in silence. A particular elbow 
chair was appropriated to him, which was in no case to be violated. A peculiar 
sort of sweet pudding, which appeared on no other occasion, distinguished the 
days of his coming. I used to think him a prodigiously rich man. All I could 
make out of him was that he and my father had been schoolfellows, a world ago, 
at Lincoln, and that he came from the Mint. The Mint I knew to be a place 
where all the money was coined—and I thought he was the owner of all that 
money. Awful ideas of the Tower twined themselves about his presence. He 
seemed above human infirmities and passions. A sort of melancholy grandeur 
invested him. From some inexplicable doom I fancied him obliged to go about 
in an eternal suit of mourning ; a captive—a stately being let out of the Tower on 
Saturdays. Often have I wondered at the temerity of my father who, in spite of 
an habitual general respect which we all in common manifested towards him, 
would venture now and then to stand up against him in some argument touching 
their youthful days. The houses of the ancient city of Lincoln are divided (as most 
of my readers know) between the dwellers on the hill and in the valley. This 
marked distinction formed an obvious division between the boys who lived above 
(however brought together in a common school) and the boys whose paternal 
residence was on the plain ; a sufficient cause of hostility in the code of these 
young Grotiuses. My father had been a leading mountaineer, and would still 
maintain the general superiority in skill and hardihood of the Adove Boys (his 
own faction) over the Below Boys.(so were they called), of which party his 
contemporary had been a chieftain. Many and hot were the skirmishes on this 
topic—the only one upon which the old gentleman was ever brought out—and 
bad blood bred ; even sometimes almost to the recommencement (so I expected) 
of actual hostilities. But my father, who scorned to insist upon advantages, 
generally contrived to turn the conversation upon some adroit by-commendation 
of the old Minster ; in the general preference of which, before all other cathedrals 
in the island, the dweller on the hill and the plain-born could meet ona conciliating 
level, and lay down their less important differences. Once only I saw the old 
gentleman really ruffled, and I remember,with anguish the thought that came over 
me: ‘* Perhaps he will never come here again.” He had been pressed to take 
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another plate of the viand, which I have already mentioned as the indispensable 
concomitant of his visits. He had refused with a resistance amounting to rigour, 
when my aunt, an old Lincolnian, but who had something of this, in common 
with my cousin Bridget, that she would sometimes press civility out of season, 
uttered the following memorable application:—‘‘Do take another slice, Mr. 
Billet, for you do not get pudding every day.” The old gentleman said nothing 
at the time, but he took occasion in the course of the evening, when some argument 
had intervened between them, to utter with an emphasis which chilled the company, 
and which chills me now as I write it, ‘* Woman, you are superannuated !” John 
Billet did not survive long, after the digesting of this affront, but he survived long 
enough to assure me that peace was actually restored ; and, if I remember aright, 
another pudding was discreetly substituted in the place of that which had occasioned 
the offence. He died at the Mint (Anno 1781) where he had long held, what he 
accounted, a comfortable independence; and with five pounds, fourteen shillings, 
and a penny, which were found in his escritoir after his decease, left the world, 
blessing God that he had enough to bury him, and that he had never been obliged 
te any man fora sixpence. This was—a Poor Relation. 


Of the self-denial and nobility of Charles Lamb’s life, one of his 
biographers gives the following report :— 


There was an hereditary tendency to insanity in the Lamb family. Charles 
himself, it has been said, had for a short time suffered from it, and had spent six 
weeks in an asylum at Hoxton. The malady next seized his sister, with fatal 
violence. Mary Lamb, borne down with a constant and harassing struggle with 
poverty (for they were very poor), had been for some time in bad health, which 
at last resulted in madness. On September 22, in a fit of sudden frenzy, she 
seized a knife from the dinner-table, and stabbed her bedridden mother to the 
heart. 

At the coroner’s inquest, which was held next day, the jury returned a verdict 
of lunacy, and Mary Lamb was removed to an asylum, where she gradually re- 
covered her reason. Charles at first bore this sudden and awful blow with an 
unnatural calmness, which perhaps preserved him from madness. The responsi- 
bility which was thrown upon him, however, soon called forth the latent strength 
of hischaracter. He felt, to use his own words, that he ‘‘ had something else to 
do than regret.”” He saw that if his father was to have those comforts which his 
age and infirmities rendered indispensable, and if his sister was ever to be restored 
to the soothing occupations and endearments of home, instead of being per- 
manently consigned to a madhouse, it must be through his own exertions. His 
brother John, though holding a lucrative place in the South Sea House, with a 
selfishness which, notwithstanding Charles’s affectionate excuses, it is impossible 
to forgive, never even hinted a desire to share the heavy burden which was thus 
cast upon him. Charles Lamb felt that he could not contemplate any connection 
which would interfere with the performance of these sacred duties; and, in ac- 
cordance with this conviction, his love for the unknown “‘ fair-haired maid ” was 
deliberately and resolutely sacrificed. 

During the few months that his father survived Mrs. Lamb’s death, Charles 
gave up almost the whole of his precious leisure to him, and. complied cheerfully 
with all his childish caprices. A letter to Coleridge, dated December 2, 
1796, gives a glimpse of the trials he had to undergo to humour and amuse his 
father :— 

**I am got home,” he writes, ‘‘and, after repeated games of cribbage, have 
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got my father’s leave to write awhile—with difficulty got it; for when I expostu- 
lated about playing any more, he very aptly replied: ‘If you won’t play with me, 
you might as well not come home at all.’ The argument was unanswerable, and I 
set to afresh.” 

Charles Lamb’s first care on his father’s death, early in 1796, was to release 
his sister from confinement. This was opposed by his brother John and some 
other members of the family, who thought that, as there could be no assurance 
given that her madness would not return, she ought to be placed under permanent 
restraint. But Charles was resolute, and on his entering into a solemn engage- 
ment that he would take care of her and support her through life, he was permitted 
to remove her to his home. From that time they were hardly separated for a 
day, except when the return of Mary Lamb’s illness rendered it necessary that 
she should be placed under temporary restraint. His income at this time was 
only a little more than a hundred a year ; but he always had a reserve fund suffi- 
cient for these emergencies. He watched over his sister’s health with painful 
care, and through life bore the heart-breaking anxiety occasioned by his sister’s 
precarious state and frequent relapses—and which, to a man of his exquisite 
sensibility, must have been so much more terrible in the presence of any actual 
misfortune—if not without a murmur, yet with a loving effort to spare her the 
knowledge of the anguish he sometimes endured. Perhaps this life-long devotion 
was more truly heroic even than the sacrifice of his love. Many a man capable 
of the one act of self-abnegation might yet have missed this loving 

‘**To the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need.” 

Mary Lamb was always conscious of the approach of her illnesses, and sub- 
mitted voluntarily to medical treatment. Charles Lloyd once met the brother 
and sister in the fields near Hoxton, both weeping bitterly, walking hand in hand 
towards the asylum. 

And Thomas de Quincey, in one of his less known writings, thus 
becomes enthusiastic over Lamb’s generosity and goodness—a thing 
he was less and less prone to be, on the printed page, as he advanced 
in life:— 

The Lambs had heard of my being in solitary lodgings, and insisted on my 
coming to dine with them, which more than once I did in the winter of 1821- 
1822. The mere reception by the Lambs was so full of goodness and hospitable 
feeling, that it kindled animation in the most cheerless or torpid of invalids. I 
cannot imagine that any memoradilia occurred during the visit. There were no 
strangers ; Charles Lamb, his sister, and myself made up the party. Even this 
was done in kindness. They knew that I should have been oppressed by an 
effort such as must be made in the society of strangers ; and they placed me 
by their own fireside, where I could say as little or as much as I pleased. We 
dined about five o’clock, and it was one of the hospitalities inevitable to the 
Lambs, that any game which they might receive from rural friends in the course 
of the week, was reserved for the day of a friend’s dining with them. 

The very basis of Lamb’s character was laid in horror of affectation. If he 
found himself by accident using a rather fine word, notwithstanding that it might 
be the most forcible in that place (the word arrest, suppose, in certain situations 
for the word catch), he would, if it were allowed to stand, make merry with his 
own grandiloquence at the moment ; and in after moments he would continually 
ridicule that class of words, by others carried to an extreme of pedantry, The 
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word arride, for instance, used in the sense of pleasing or winning the approbation 
—just as Charles Fox, another patron of simplicity, or at least humility of style, 
was accustomed to use the word vilifend, as a standing way of sarcastically recall- 
ing to the reader’s mind the Latinising writers of English, Hence—that is, from 
this intense sincerity and truth of character—Lamb would allow himself to say 
things that shocked the feelings of the company, shocked sometimes in the 
sense of startling or electrifying, as by something that was odd; but also some- 
times shocked with the sense of what was revolting, as by a swift laying bare 
of naked, shivering human nature. . .. . In miscellaneous gatherings Lamb said 
little unless an opening arose fora pun. And how effectual that sort of small shot 
was from Aim, I need not say to anybody who remembers his infirmity of stam- 
mering and his dexterous management of it for purposes of light and shade. He 
was often able to train the roll of stammers into settling upon the words imme- 
diately preceding the effective one, by which means the keynote of the jest or 
sarcasm, benefiting by the sudden liberation of his embargoed voice, was 
delivered with the force of a pistol-shot. That stammer was worth an annuity to 
him as an ally of his wit. Firing under cover of that advantage, he did triple 
execution ; for, in the first place, the distressing sympathy of the hearers with Ais 
distress of utterance won for him unavoidably the silence of deep attention; and 
then, whilst he had us all hoaxed into attitude of mute suspense by an appearance 
of distress that he perhaps did not really feel, down came a plunging shot into 
the very thick of us, with ten times the effect it would else have had. 
* * * * * * 

I knew Lamb (he exclaims in continuation), and I know certain cases in 
which he was concerned—cases which it is difficult to publish with any regard to 
the feelings of persons now living, but which (if published in all their circum- 
stances) would show him to be the very noblest of human beings. He was a man 
in a sense more eminent than would be conceivable by many people, princely— 
nothing short of that—in his beneficence. Many liberal people I have known in 
this world—many who were charitable in the widest sense—many munificent 
people ; but never anyone upon whom for bounty, for indulgence and forgiveness, 
for charitable construction of doubtful or mixed actions, and for regal munificence, 
you might have thrown yourself with so absolute a reliance as upon this compara- 
tively poor Charles Lamb. 


If sometimes Lamb’s humour tends to render him even in appear- 
ances unjust, he likes to make amends tenderly. Though in his 
essay on “ Imperfect Sympathies,” for example, he confesses to some 
dislike to certain traits in the Quakers, how aptly and beautifully 
elsewhere he can render atonement:— 


The very garments of a Quaker seem incapable of receiving a soil ; and clean- 
liness in them to be something more than the absence of its contrary. Every 
Quakeress is a lily ; and when they come up in bands to their Whitsun conferences, 
whitening the easterly streets of the metropolis, from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, they show like troops of the Shining Ones. 


Again, see how lightly he can touch the self-pitying side of 
human nature. He is dealing with the “Convalescent,” but the 
Convalescent of a particular type ; and his touches succeed each 
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other with a perfect sense of fairness, notwithstanding his fine vein 
of humour, which would tempt to exaggeration and injustice :— 


He has put on the strong armour of sickness, he is wrapped in the callous hide 
of suffering ; he keeps his sympathy, like some curious vintage, under trusty lock 
and key, for his own use only. 

He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to himself; he yearneth over 
himself ; his bowels are even melted within him, to think what he suffers; he is 
not ashamed to weep over himself. 

He is for ever plotting how to do some good to himself; studying little 
stratagems and artificial alleviations. 

He makes the most of himself; dividing himself, by an allowable fiction, into 
as many distinct individuals as he hath sore and sorrowing members. Sometimes 
he meditates—as of a thing apart from him—upon his poor aching head, and that 
dull pain which, dozing or waking, lay in it all the past night like a Jog, or 
palpable substance of pain, not to be removed without opening the very skull, as 
it seemed, to take it thence, Or he pities his long, clammy, attenuated fingers. 
He compassionates himself all over, and his bed is a very discipline.of humanity, 
and tender heart. 


And this is the kind of man who, though certainly not without 
his faults, remained noble in his mind and in his private life, passing 
through deep sufferings uncomplainingly, and exercising many self- 
denials, who remained genial, and who ever delighted to relieve the 
pains and the trials of others—and yet, of whom Mr. Carlyle can 
write as follows :— 


Charles Lamb and his sister came daily once or oftener ; a very sorry pair of 
phenomena, Insuperable proclivity to gin in poor old Lamb. His talk con- 
temptibly small, indicating wondrous ignorance and shallowness, even when it 
was serious and good-mannered, which it seldom was, usually ill-manneved (to a 
degree), screwed into frosty artificialities, ghastly make-believe of wit, in fact 
more like ‘diluted insanity” (as I defined it) than anything of real jocosity, 
humour, or geniality, A most slender fibre of actual worth in that poor Charles, 
abundantly recognizable to me as to others, in his better times and moods ; but 
he was cockney to the marrow ; and cockneydom, shouting ‘‘ glorious, marvellous, 
unparalleled in nature,” all his days had quite bewildered his poor head, and 
churned nearly all the sense out of the poor man. He was the leanest of man- 
kind, tiny black breeches buttoned to the knee-cap, and no further, surmounting 
spindle-legs also in black, face and head fineish, black, bony, lean, and of a Jew 
type rather ; in the eyes a kind of smoky brightness or confused sharpness ; spoke 
with a stutter ; in walking tottered and shuffled ; emblem of imbecility bodily 
and spiritual (something of real insanity I have understood), and yet something, 
too, of human, ingenuous, pathetic, much enduring. Poor Lamb! he was 
infinitely astonished at my wife, and her quiet encounter of his too ghastly 
London wit by a cheerful native ditto. Adieu, poor Lamb! 


Only think of Carlyle’s notion of hospitality and friendliness, and 
of the reverence and reticence which the giving and receiving of such 
attentions as these should imply! Charles Lamb and his sister 
went, Carlyle himself says, “ once a day or oftener” to visit him at a 
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certain period. Clearly, then, they went believing that they derived 
some kind of cheering aid on their thorn-strewn way; believing 
also, doubtless, that they gave some pleasure, and depending upon 
the confidence which such mutual intercourse and mutual enjoyment , 
demand. Brave, old, broken-down creatures, affecting a cheerful- 
ness and humour (on Charles’s part still adequate to a pun, alas !) 
wherever they could, to ward off thoughts of the insanity that dogged 
them throughout their lives, like some worse Brocken-spectre that 
could not be left behind! They fancied Carlyle was their friend and 
helper, and went oftener than they were wanted, apparently. But 
Carlyle does not speak his honest feelings—ah, no! He lets them 
come and go, and sardonically laughs at them, jests about “ imbe- 
cility” and “ insanity,” and vents his. spleen and contempt on paper, to 
be posthumously given to the world ! We shall only say again, let any 
one who wants a true alterative or relief from Carlyle’s grim and black- 
browed chuckle of almost brutal self-satisfaction in such self-revelation, 
take down Elia’s essays, and read that on “ Poor Relations ” carefully 
to the end ; and then thank Heaven for the beautiful, bountiful gift 
of true humorous geniality, and, what is yet higher and better, faith in 
human nature, which is, face Carlyle, happily preserved to us in 
literature that he would dub cockney and treat with a malignant 
scowl ; as if it were impossible for a cockney to have a heart, or 
that it were always possible even for a great Scotchman to have a 
big one. 


ALEX, H, JAPP, 
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THE NAMES OF THE ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


HE English counties, classified with regard to their origin as 
territorial divisions, fall into three groups, which may be 
loosely designated as the Southern, the Midland, and the Northern. 
The historical characteristics of the several groups are reflected in the 
character of their nomenclature, so that it will be convenient to 
adopt this classification in our discussion of the etymology of the 
county names. 

The distinction between the counties of the Southern and those 
of the Midland groups has been felicitously expressed by Mr. 
Freeman, in the statement that the former are older than England, 
the latter younger than England. It may be necessary, however, to 
explain the matter a little more at length. The Southern counties 
are divisions which had a recognised existence long before a united 
realm of England was either realised or imagined. In some cases 
they were} originally Celtic principalities, which retained their in- 
dividuality and their ancient limits after they had passed under 
Teutonic rule. In other cases, the counties represent the territories 
severally occupied by the different tribes, or the different invading 
bands, by whom the conquest of the country was effected. Instead 
of saying that the South of England was divided into counties, it 
would be a truer representation to say that the “ counties,” if we 
may here use that term, were united to form one kingdom. 

With respect to the Midland district the case was otherwise. The 
ancient territorial divisions which existed in the early days of the 
English occupation had been obliterated by the Danish invasions ; 
and when the Danish rule was brought to an end, the country was 
arbitrarily divided for administrative purposes into areas of tolerably 
equal extent, each bearing the name of its most important town. 
The counties of York, Lancaster, and Durham, although differing 
in origin from those of the Midland group, must, so far as the 
character of their nomenclature is concerned, be regarded as belong- 
ing to the same class. 

The three Northern counties—Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
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and Cumberland—resemble those of the South of England, and differ 
from the Midland counties, in that they are divisions which arose, 
so to speak, spontaneously, and not as the result of any intentional 
parcelling-out of a previously existing whole. 

Having thus marked out the ground, we now proceed to the 
explanation of the names of the several counties, beginning with those 
of the Southern group. 

There are two of these counties, Kent and Devon, which bear 
, Celtic names without any Saxon affix. The fact has in each case a 
special historical significance. 

We read in the Roman writers of a Celtic kingdom of Cantium, 
considerably greater in extent than the present county of Kent. We 
also find the name of “ The Cantian promontory” applied either to 
the North Foreland, as is usually supposed, or more probably to 
the South Foreland. The retention of the British name by the 
Teutonic conquerors is a fact which accords well with the historical 
legend which represents the conquest of Kent as effected by a band 
of mercenaries who turned their arms against the people whom they 
had come over the sea to defend. The etymology of Celtic place- 
names in England is generally open to some doubt, owing to our 
ignorance of the precise characteristics of the various local dialects 
of the ancient British speech. It is, however, to be remarked that 
Nennius and the Welsh writers give the name of Kent under the 
form Ceint, or in modern orthography, Caint. The word caént in 
modern Welsh would mean “ Champaign country ;” and, subject to 
the reserve just mentioned, we may reasonably assume this to be the 
meaning of the name. It is true that, if this interpretation be 
correct, the name of Kent is properly descriptive of a portion only 
of the territory to which it was applied ; but this is a phenomenon 
so frequently occurring in local nomenclature, that it affords no reason 
for doubting the truth of the etymology. 

The earliest appearance of the name of Devon is under the 
Latinised form, Dumnonii, or Damnonii, the designation by which 
the Roman writers speak of the inhabitants of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, At an early period in the history of the Celtic languages, the 
letter # in the middle of a word became softened into v (in modern 
Welsh written as f), so that the name which the Romans wrote as 
Damnonii, appears in the Welsh writers as Dyfneint, and in the 
Saxon chronicle as Defn-sazte and Defena-scir. The word Dyfneint 
appears to mean deep valleys. The geographer Ptolemy makes men- 
tion of Damnonii in Scotland, who have often been supposed to 
have been an offshoot from, or at least ethnically akin to, their 
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namesakes.in the south. As, however, their territory included the 
famous glens of Campsie and Kilsyth, it seems more probable ‘that 
these northern Damnonii also received their name from the charaeter 
of the country which they inhabited. The Irish annals speak of a 
Celtic tribe whom they call Fir Domhnann, a name which is identical 
with Dumnonii, and is traditionally explained as meaning “ the men 
of the deep pits.” 

The Celtic principality of Devon retained its independence long 
after the establishment of the neighbouring kingdom of Wessex. 
The Saxons had thus time to become familiar with the British name, 
which they naturally preserved after the country had been subjected 
to their own rule. 

The western portion of the Damnonian territory had a name of 
its own, which appears in Welsh as Cernyw. It is usual to suppose 
this name to be connected with the British word corn, a horn, in 
allusion to the shape of the Cornish peninsula. This. explana- 
tion is so happily descriptive, that it is difficult to abandon it. It 
seems more probable, however, that Cernyw is the Cornish Aernow 
(as in the local name Porthkernow), the plural of carn, a rocky hill. 
A glance at the long list of “ carns” in the index to a Cornish guide- 
book will show that this etymology is not less correctly descriptive 
than the common one. The Saxon name Corn-wealas, whence our 
Cornwall, means the “ Welshmen” (i.e. foreigners, dardar/) of 
Cernyw, just as the Romans were called Rim-wadlas. 

It is interesting to observe that we find the word Cernyw in the 
appellation of Kernewotes, which is borne by the inhabitants of the 
district of Cornouailles, in the south of Brittany. The carns are a 
feature as prominent in the topography of this district as in. our 
Cornwall. With Kernewotes we may perhaps compare the Carnutes 
of Central Gaul. The coincidence in form between the names of 
Cornwall and Cornouailles is puzzling. It is absurd to suppose, as 
is sometimes done, that the Cornish exiles carried with them to 
Brittany the Saxon name of their country ; and the medizval ex- 
planation of Cornouailles as “Cornu Galliz” is equally inadmissible. 
Not to mention other objections, it is enough to point out that 
Cornouailles is not the portion of Brittany to which such a designa- 
tion would be naturally applied. Perhaps the most reasonable 
supposition would be that the French name was borrowed from 
England at an early date. Such a transference might easily have 
been suggested by the recognised identity in language and name of 
the inhabitants of the two districts. 

There are three others of the Southern counties which still bear 
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the names of ancient kingdoms. These are Sussex, Essex, and 
Middlesex, which, as everyone knows, were the territories of the 
South, East, and Middle Saxons. ‘The last-mentioned people derived ° 
their name from the situation of their country between the East 
Saxons and the West Saxons. 

The name of Berkshire (in the chronicles Bearwucscir, Bear- 
rucscir) is in most popular books of etymology derived either from 
the birch-trees growing there, or from the “ bare oak,” supposed to 
have been the place of rendezvous for the public meetings o the 
shire. Neither explanation could be entertained for a moment by any 
competent scholar, although the second of them may be admitted to 
be a decidedly ingenious guess. The true etymology is furnished to 
us by Asser, the biographer of Alfred, who states that the shire was 
named from a wood called Berroc, “where the box-tree grows 
abundantly.” This word Berroc, or Bearwuc, is probably a diminu- 
tive of the Saxon dearu, a grove. 

The North-folk and the South-folk—in their modern form, Norfolk 
and Suffolk—were the two divisions of the kingdom of East Anglia. 
It does not, however, appear whether this division originated while 
the Angle kingdom still existed, or whether it was made by the 
Danish conquerors, 

Surrey (Anglo-Saxon, Siithrige) is perhaps the most difficult 
name to explain in the whole list of counties. ‘The common reading 
of the name as Stith-rice, the southern kingdom, although some 
respectable names amongst the earlier philologists may be quoted in 
its favour, is quite impossible. It is to be remarked that Stithrige 
is a plural, signifying not the country, but the inhabitants, like Seaxe 
for, Saxons, or Engle for Angles. The Saxon expression for “in 
Surrey” was on Suthrigum—“among the Southries,” as we might 
write it. Asser couples together the Cantuarii and the Suthrii—the 
Kentishmen and the Southries ; and Beda, who in his Latin some- 
times employs an English word with its native inflection, gives us the 
name in the genitive plural—“ regio Sudergeona.”} ‘The least unsatis- 
factory explanation of Suithrige seems to be “the people of the 
southern islands.” It is true that there appear to be no examples in 
Anglo-Saxon literature of the forms northr, suthr, austr, vestr, under 
which the names of the cardinal points occur in Icelandic com- 
pounds. Such place-names as Northerton, Southerton, Westerham, 
however, seem to indicate that these at some period existed in the 

The elision of the 7 in this form is sufficient to show that it cannot be the 


long 7 of rice. But this view will scarcely now be maintained by any good 
Anglo-Saxon scholar. 
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Anglo-Saxon language. On this assumption, Si#thr-ig becomes an 
adinissible form for southern island. There is nothing repugnant to 
analogy in the formation of a tribal name by the mere addition of the 
plural ending ¢ ; and a glance at the map of Surrey will be sufficient 
to show how easily that county might come to be spoken of as a 
group of islands. Chertsey, which stands on one of the many river 
peninsulas of this region, is referred to by Beda as “ Cerotaes-ig, id 
est Ceroti insula.” 

A separate class is formed by the two names, Somerset and 
Dorset. To these we may add a third, viz., Wilset ; for although 
this name is not found in our modern list of counties, it is only 
by accident that it has been displaced by the later form, Wiltshire. 
The Sumorseete, the Dornsete, and the Wilszte were respectively 
the inhabitants of the regions adjacent to the towns of Sumerttin, 
Dorn-ceaster, and Wil-tiin. It would seem that the existence 
of these names of towns suggested the formation of apparently 
analogous compounds by the substitution of sete for fun or ceaster, 
much in the same way as the word “ Whitsunday” has given rise 
to “‘Whitsuntide” by the substitution of the ending “tide” in the 
place of “day.” That this is the correct account of the matter, 
appears from the fact that Sumorsete and Dornsete,' taken by them- 
selves, are as unmeaning as “ Whitsuntide ;” while the river Wily, 
from which Wéiltin is derived, is scarcely important enough to have 
given a name directly to the whole district. The meaning of the 
name Sumertiin, which belongs to several places in the south of 
England, may be illustrated from the Welsh word Hafod, which 
is of frequent occurrence as a local name, and is explained in 
the dictionaries as meaning ‘‘summer residence” or “dairy farm.” 
The first syllable in Dornceaster is a contraction of the British 
name which the Romans represented as Durnovaria. The precise 
etymology of this name is a little obscure, but the first syllable 
appears to be the well-known word for water, and the latter por- 
tion seems to be a derivative of the root wof, to flow, which occurs 
in the river-names Naver and Nore. The river Wily, which gave 
its name to Wilttin, is mentioned by Asser as Guilou, which in 
modern Welsh orthography is gwy-/oyw, clear stream. 

Although the names of Somerset, Dorset, and Wilset are derived, 
like those of the Midland counties, from the names of towns, it will 


' It is often stated that Dorset is derived from the Celtic tribe of the Durotriges ; 
but the form Dorn-sxte shows clearly that it must be referred to the name of the 
Roman city Durnovaria, Asser’s Durngueis (compare the modern Welsh 
Gwenhwys for ‘‘ people of Gwent”’) is probably a mere translation of Dorn-sete. 
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be observed that they differ from them in form. This difference in 
the formation of the names corresponds to a difference in the origin 
of the counties themselves. The three counties referred to are not 
mere artificial districts (“ departments,” to borrow Mr. Freeman’s 
word) arbitrarily marked out round the towns from which they are 
named. Each of them represents the territory occupied by a distinct 
body of Saxon colonists. 

The later name, Wilttinscir, Wiltshire, however, by which that of 
Wilset was superseded, might, so far as its form is concerned, be the 
name of a Midland shire; and in Hamttinscir, now Hampshire, we 
have another Southern county with a name precisely of the Midland 
pattern. Like the Midland counties, Hampshire is an artificially 
formed district, in which the older territorial divisions (Meanware, 
and doubtless others) have been swallowed up. The name of Ham- 
tin—the modern form, of course, would be “home-town”—may 
have denoted the homestead occupied by the lord of a large estate, 
as distinguished from the outlying “ttinas” occupied by his depen- 
dants, or it may have denoted the first founded village in what we 
should term a colony. In either case, there are in England some 
score of places originally bearing this name, without any distinctive 
prefix, besides many others in whose names this compound appears 
as an ending. ‘Two of these Hamptons rose to the position of chief 
towns of shires, and were then distinguished by the prefixes North 
and South. It has frequently been maintained that in these two 
instances the name of Hamttin was suggested by the situation of 
each place upon a river called Anton. But the identification of the 
Antona of Tacitus with the Nen has been shown to be very improb- 
able ; and the name of Anton (given to the Test at Southampton) 
appears to be the invention of mistaken antiquaries who have identi- 
fied this stream with the Trisanton of Ptolemy. Even if it were 
proved that these two rivers really bore the name of Anton, the 
resemblance of sound between it and Hamttn might reasonably be 
looked upon as a mere coincidence. 

We now come to the counties of the Midland group, which, with 
one exception, bear the name of their chief towns. The one excep- 
tion is in the case of Rutland. The earliest ascertained mention of 
this name seems to be in Domesday Book (Rofeland), though it 
occurs also (under the same spelling) in a probably spurious West- 
minster charter of Edward the Confessor. The apparently late 
origin of the name, and the absence of any clear etymology for it in 
Anglo-Saxon, seem to point to the conclusion that it is probably of 
Danish origin. With some degree of hesitation, owing to the want 
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of documentary evidence, we may venture to read it as Hrataland, 
from Aritr,a ram. The name, as thus interpreted, is synonymous 
with that of Wetherley Hundred in Cambridgeshire. The word 
hritr enters into the composition of several local names in Iceland. 

In discussing the etymology of the names of the Midland county 
towns, it will be convenient to group them, not according to their 
situation on the map, but according to the nature of their derivation. 

In five of these names the ending chester, or caster, informs us 
that the places to which the names belonged had been occupied by 
the Romans. The word ceaster is the Latin castrum (not, as usually 
stated, the plural castra, a camp), which under the empire was used 
in the sense of city, and which the Anglo-Saxons borrowed to denote 
a Roman town. 

One of our county towns now bears as its name the word Chester 
without any prefix. In Anglo-Saxon documents, however, its name 
was Legeceaster, in which the first element is the Latin word /egio. 
The Welsh still call Chester Caerleon, which means, not “ the camp 
of the legion,” but “the city called Legio.” The word /gio was 
often used as a substitute for the proper name (in this case, Deva) of 
the town at which a legion was stationed. 

The name Zegeccaster very closely resembles the original form of 
Leicester—Legera-ceaster, or Zigran-ceaster. In fact, the two names 
are often confounded even in the Saxon chronicles. It seems natural 
at first sight to suppose that the two names have the same etymology. 
But to derive /gera from /egio involves too great a licence, and 
the true explanation of the name is probably to be found in the 
statement that the river Soar was formerly called the Leire. The 
principal affluent of the Soar, above Leicester, has on its banks a 
village called Leire, from which it may be inferred that the name of 
this tributary was Zegera or Ligra (compare the Liger, now Loire, in 
France), and that the united stream was called indifferently by the 
name of the one or the other of its component branches. 

The Roman name of Gloucester was Glevum. Our ancestors re- 
tained this name in the form of G/eéwan-ceaster, of which the modern 
Gloucester is a corruption. The Romans, as we know, were in the 
habit of calling their new towns by the simple names of the rivers on 
which they stood (for instance, Deva, Isca, Derventio), and it seems 
likely that the word G/oyw, clear or bright, may have been the 
British name, either of the portion of the Severn near Gloucester, or 
of some small tributary stream. 

Worcester is mentioned by Beda as Wigornia, and in the earliest 
Saxon charters as Weogorna-ceaster, which was afterwards corrupted 
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into Wigera-ceaster, Wirecester, and Worcester. The name Wigornia is 
unquestionably British, and the most obvious etymon seems to be gwy- 
gorn, the river-horn, which would be a very apt name for the remark- 
able peninsula intercepted between the Severn and the Teme. The 
Roman city seems to have stood on the left bank of the Severn, just 
inside this peninsula at its point. Whatever may be thought of this 
etymology, there need be no hesitation in rejecting, for half-a-dozen 
reasons at once, the common notion (based on the corrupt form 
Wigera-ceaster) which connects the name with the Saxon nation of 
the Hwiccas. 

Lancaster is the “ ceaster” on the river Lon or Lune. The pro- 
nunciation caster, instead of the usual chester, has a significance 
of its own. We find that this pronunciation of local names is charac- 
teristic of a distinctly marked district, which may be approximately 
described as including orth Lancashire, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Rutland, and Norfolk. Outside this district—and to the north of 
it, be it remarked, as well as to the south-west—we meet only with 
the form chester, corrupted in some places into cesfer or ceter. It 
will be observed that the region of the cas/ers coincides pretty nearly 
with the region in which Danish elements are most prominent 
in the local nomenclature, and in the modern English dialects. 
There seems, however, no reason to suppose that the retention of the 
hard ¢ is itself to be ascribed to Danish influence. It is rather to be 
regarded as a note of the native English dialect of this region, which 
perhaps we may venture to call the pure Anglian as distinguished 
from Saxon. As this dialect is known to have strong Scandinavian 
affinities, it would naturally be more liable to be modified by contact 
with Danish speech than would the language of other parts of 
England. 

If we are right in regarding the pronunciation “ caster” as a mark 
of the Anglian dialect, it follows that there must have been a wedge, 
so to- speak, of Saxon population in the extreme north-east of Eng. 
land. ‘This inference is confirmed by several historical indications, 
and by the language of the few Anglo-Saxon charters given in Raine’s 
“ History of North Durham.” 

According to the theory commonly held, there is yet another 
county town whose name gives evidence of having been occupied by 
the Romans. This is Lincoln, which is usually explained as a cor- 
ruption of Lindum Colonia. But although Lindum certainly was a 
place of great importance in Roman times, there is no real proof 
that it ever attained to the dignity of a Roman colony. No indication 
of the fact appears, where we should have expected to find it, either 
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in Antoninus, in Ptolemy, or in any extant inscription. The sole 
authority for the “colony” is “the Ravenna Geographer,” who 
wrote in the seventh century after Christ. It seems most probable 
that the “ Lindum Colonia” of this writer, as well as Beda’s Lindo- 
colinum, and the Lindcylene of the Chronicles, is a corruption of 
the full Celtic name which commonly appears abbreviated as Lindum. 
Now, the “ Witham river,” on which Lincoln stands, must unques- 
tionably have had an earlier British name. If we assume that this 
name was the common one of Colne, we may then interpret the 
name of the city as Z/yn-culan,' the pool of the Colne, and Crococo- 
lana, a Roman station on the same river, as Crég-culan, the mount 
by the Colne. 

The name of the district in which Lincoln stands, Lindissi (now 
Lindsey), may be explained as Z/ynwys, the dwellers by the lake. 
It is noteworthy that Nennius mentions a regio Linuis as the locality 
of one of Arthur’s battles. Two MSS. of Nennius have on this name 
the gloss “id est Lindesey ”—a conjecture which may be geographi- 
cally wrong and philologically right. 

The three names, Buckingham, Warwick, and Nottingham — 
in their oldest form, Buccingahdm, Weeringawic, and Snotinga-h4m— 
are derived from Anglo-Saxon clans or tribes. The Teutonic tribal 
names ending in -émgas are in general of very obscure origin. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that they are all “ patronymics,” derived 
from the name of some real or supposed ancestor. Some of them, 
no doubt, are so ; but there is evidence that many others are derived 
from the local names of the districts in Germany from which the 
tribes migrated, or from words descriptive of the character of the 
regions in which they settled. It is possible that the Buccingas, 
whose “home” was at Buckingham, may have taken their name 
from the buck as a tribal emblem. The common derivation of 
Buckingham, from the beeches abounding in the neighbourhood, is 
philologically impossible. The Weeringas, whose “ wick ” or fortress 
was at Warwick, are (at least in name) identical with the famous 
Veeringjar or Varangians of Scandinavia. Nothing can be said with 
certainty of the etymology of their name, nor of that of the Snotingas, 
who inhabited Nottingham. We learn from Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
that the Britons called Nottingham Tigguogobauc (in modern Welsh 
spelling, T?-ogofog) “ the House of Caves ”—a designation which is 
still strikingly descriptive of the locality. Etymologists in general 
have imagined that this British name was intended as a translation of 


* The original form of the Welsh //yn was probably /ind, as the modern gwyn_ 
(white) was anciently written gwynd, 
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Snotingahdm. The Saxon name, however, cannot be made to yield 
any such meaning ; and the statement of Asser therefore points to 
the very interesting conclusion that a Welsh-speaking population 
must have lingered in the neighbourhood of Nottingham as late as 
the eighth century. 

We may next speak of the county towns which bear names ending 
in ford—Stafford, Bedford, Hereford, Hertford, and Oxford. The 
usual explanation of Stafford is “a place where the river was fordable 
by means of staves or stilts.” It is not impossible that this expla- 
nation may be correct. The name, however, may simply mean that 
the position of the ford was indicated by a staff or post. It should 
be remarked that the word s¢af occurs as an element in other local 
names—for instance, Staveley, which is borne by several places in 
England, and seems to denote a piece of land marked off by stakes 
or posts. 

Bedford, assuming it to be the place mentioned in the Saxon 
chronicle as Bedicanford or Bedcanford, is derived from the not 
uncommon personal name Bedca or Beadeca. 

Hereford is in Saxon the ford capable of being crossed by an 
army. The place has however been known in Welsh, ever since the 
tenth century, as Henffordd, the old road ; and considering the situa- 
tion of the city, it seems most natural to suppose that the English 
name is an early corruption of this. 

The name of Oxford is in the chronicles Oxnaford—the ford of 
the oxen. On the map of Germany we find an Ochsenfurt and 
a Schweinfurt, and in England there are several places called 
Swinford and Shefford (sheep-ford). These analogies render it 
needless to assume, as many writers have done, that the name of 
Oxford was suggested by the sound of the river-name Ax or Ux (the 
Gaelic uisge, water). Besides, there is no real evidence that the 
so-called “Isis” ever bore any such name as this hypothesis would 
require. 

The apparent etymology of Hertford is precisely analogous to that 
of Oxford; and here also there is no reason for doubting that the 
obvious explanation is the correct one. Those who had frequently 
seen a Aart wading across a particular portion of a stream would 
quite naturally be led to give a name to the place from that circum- 
stance. Many etymologists, however, have thought this explanation 
unlikely, and have maintained that the first syllable of the name was 
a corruption of the Cymric rhyd,a ford. But it should be noted 
that there are several other Hartfords and Hartforths in England, 
and although such a corruption might have taken place in a single 
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case, it could scarcely have occurred in half-a-dozen unconnected 
instances. It may be mentioned that local names with the meaning 
of “ deer-ford ” and “ ox-ford ” are found also in Ireland. 

After the names ending in “ ford” comes naturally that of Cam- 
bridge, which is, of course, the bridge over the Cam. The latter 
name means in Celtic crooked. The Cam, however, is certainly not 
characteristically described as a crooked river ; and it seems likely 
that this name (which has now superseded the Saxon appellation of 
Granta) belonged originally to the dend of the river on which the 
town stands. 

It is singular that only one of our names of county towns con- 
tains the ending derough or bury, which is so common an element in 
the names of important places in England. The single example is 
Shrewsbury, in Anglo-Saxon, Scrobbesbyrig. ‘The common interpre- 
tation of this name is “the borough in the scrud or thicket.” This 
derivation may seem at first sight rather unlikely, because the genitive 
case is seldom used in Saxon compounds except to express a strictly 
possessive relation, so that it would appear more obvious to derive 
Scrobbesbyrig from Scrob as a personal name. However, a Chertsey 
document of the 13th century makes mention of a road called 
Shrubbeshedde, which seems to afford a satisfactory analogy in sup- 
port of the received explanation. The name of Shropshire is a 
corruption of Scrobbesbyrig-scir. The combination sr being un- 
pronounceable to Norman lips, the writers of Domesday Book got 
over the difficulty by spelling Shropshire as Sciropescire. Other 
writers, less accurate, turned Scrod into “Slop,” which was afterwards 
further euphonised into Salop. 

There now remain five of the towns which give their names to 
counties, which do not belong to any of the classes above enumerated. 
These are Huntingdon, Monmouth, Derby, York, and Durham. 

The name of Huntingdon, in its modern form, looks as if it were 
derived from a Saxon clan-name. The original form, however, is 
Huntan-diin, the hunter’s hill, although it is not impossible that 
Hunta may be here a personal name. 

Monmouth is the mouth of the river Mynwy. This river-name 
is perhaps capable of ,being explained from Celtic sources, but 
Professor Rhys, our greatest authority on the Celtic languages, 
prefers (on the ground of certain theories which at present are 
scarcely to be regarded as established) to regard it as a vestige of 
the primitive pre-Aryan population of Western Britain. 

The name of Derby (in the Saxon documents, Deoraby) is, as its 
affix shows, of Danish origin. The Danish population of the place 
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would certainly themselves suppose that the name either meant the 
town of deer (or wild animals) or that it was derived from the name 
of an owner, Djri. In all probability, however, the name was sug- 
gested by the sound of the river-name Derwent. It is to be noticed 
that two places named Darley are found on the same river, and on 
the Yorkshire Dearne there are places named Darfield and Darton. 

Our present name of York is a contraction of the Danish form 
Jorvik. This, again, is a corruption of the Anglian Eoforwic, 
which (meaning “ wild-boar-town”) is an attempt at making sense 
of the British narae, which is known to us in the Latin form Ebu- 
racum. The analogy of similar names in Gaul and Spain would lead 
us to suppose that Eburacum is derived from the name of a river 
Ebura, which would therefore seem to have belonged to the Ouse. 

The name of Durham is a Norman corruption of Diinholm, 
which means the holm or meadow-land surrounding a hill. 

The three northern counties, Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland, resemble in their origin and nomenclature rather the 
counties of the Southern than those of the Midland group. They were 
originally not mere administrative divisions, but territories of distinct 
populations ; and their names are not derived from towns, but are 
descriptive of the entire regions to which they are applied. 

The name of Northumberland, as everyone knows, originally 
belonged to the whole of the English land north of the Humber. 
When the shire of York and the bishopric of Durham had been 
carved out of this undefined tract, the original name naturally be- 
came appropriated to the remaining portion. It thus happens, 
curiously enough, that the etymology of Northumberland involves 
that of the name of the Humber, a river from which the county is 
nearly eighty miles distant. Various attempts have been made to 
explain the word Humber ; but most of them are set aside by the 
fact that the name is borne by several minor streams in various parts 
of England, and therefore cannot well have any meaning which is 
only appropriate to a large river. There seems to be no valid objec- 
tion against reading it as ynfer (the Cymric equivalent of the Gaelic 
inbher), which denotes the junction of a river either with a larger 
river or with the sea. The modern Welsh form, Hymyr, presents no 
difficulty, as it is evidently derived from the English name. 

Cumberland (in the Saxon Chronicle, Cumbraland) is commonly 
explained as the land of comdes, or valleys. This interpretation, 
however, is grammatically impossible, and there is no doubt that the 
name means the land of the Cymry. The name was given by the 
Scandinavian conquerors of the north-west. The Britons of the 
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Strathclyde kingdom are spoken of in the Sagas as Kumrar, whence 
the name of the Cumbraes (Kumra-eyjar, islands of the Cymry) in 
the Frith of Clyde. 

Westmoreland (Westmoringa-land) is the land of the Westmor- 
ingas, or dwellers on the western moors. This name is of Anglo-Saxon, 
not of Scandinavian formation, and shows that the district was a 
western offshoot of the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria. 

The forty names which have now been examined constitute a 
curiously accurate miniature representation of the character of English 
local nomenclature in general. All the successive races (of known 
language) which have occupied South Britain have left some traces 
in this list, and their respective contributions, except in one instance, 
bear nearly the same mutual proportions as in the place-names of 
the country at large. The purely Celtic names in the list are four, and 
ten other names contain Celtic elements. The Roman conquerors 
are represented only indirectly, by the five “chesters.” Of names 
wholly Anglo-Saxon there are twenty-two, and of names partially 
Anglo-Saxon there are nine. The Danish element appears only in 
five names, including the somewhat doubtful cases of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. This small number is, of course, no measure of the pro- 
portion of Danish names in the general body of English local 
nomenclature. The villages bearing Danish names are obviously 
of more recent origin than those bearing names of Celtic or Anglo- 
Saxon etymology ; and at the time of the division into counties only 
one of them had grown into sufficient importance to be selected as a 
chief town, Names of Norman origin do not exist in the list of 
counties ; but two names, Salop and Durham, have undergone modi- 
fication in accordance with Norman notions of euphony. 


HENRY BRADLEY. 
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CHARLES DICKENS IN THE 
EDITOR'S CHATR. 


HE figure of the amiable, accomplished, and ever-to-be- 
regretted Charles Dickens has been brought before us “even 
in his habit as he lived,” with abundance of detail and colour. Mr. 
Forster’s complete and admirable biography, done with the taste and 
workmanlike finish of a true “ man of letters,” will be more and more 
esteemed as the time from his death lengthens. Objection was indeed 
taken to the biographer accompanying his hero about as closely as 
Boswell did Johnson; but this really brought before the world 
much that would otherwise have been lost or unseen ; and in the last 
volume, where the author seems to have accepted this criticism and 
to have become historical, there is a sensible loss of dramatic vivid- 
ness. Lately the world has received the closing collection of his 
Letters, edited by Miss Hogarth and Miss Dickens, and set off with 
a graphic and most pleasing commentary whose only fault is that 
of being too short. Here his gaseé de ceur, his unflagging spirit, 
wit, and genial temper, are revealed in the most striking way. 

There is, however, one view of him which has scarcely been 
sufficiently dealt with—namely, his relations with his literary brethren 
and friends, as editor and otherwise. These exhibit him in a most 
engaging light, and will perhaps be a surprise even to those abun- 
dantly familiar with his amiable and gracious ways. 

In the old Household Words days, the “ place of business” was at 
a charming little miniature office in Wellington Street—close to the 
stage door of the Gaiety Theatre. It seemed all bow window; at 
least, its two stories—it had only two—were thus bowed. The 
drawing-room floor seemed a sunshiny, cheerful place to work in. 
This is now the workshop of another magazine, the Army and Navy. 
But I always pass it with respect and affection. I never came 
away from it without taking with me something pleasing. 

Often, about eleven o’clock, he was to be seen tramping briskly 
along the Strand, coming from Charing Cross Station, fresh from his 
pleasant country place in Kent, keen and ready for the day’s work, 
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and carrying his little black bag full of proofs and MS. That daily 
journey from Higham station, with the drive to it in his little 
carriage or wisk car, took full an hour each way, ani was a serious 
slice out of his time. 

It is always a problem to me why business men, to whom moments 
are precious, should be thus prodigal in time devoted to travelling— 
coming from ‘Brighton and returning at headlong speed. .At Bedford 
Street, by the bootmaker’s shop, he would turn out of the Strand— 
those in the shops he passed would know his figure well, and told me 
after his death how they missed this familiar apparition—and would 
then post along in the same brisk stride through Maiden Lane, past 
“ Rule’s,” where he often had his oyster, through Tavistock Street, 
till he emerged in Wellington Street, the last house he passed before 
crossing being “ Major Pitt’s,” the hatter’s. This mention of “ Major 
Pitt” suggests that it was always pleasant to see what pride the 
tradesmen took in having him for a customer, and what alacrity they 
put to his service, or to oblige him in any way. This I believe was 
really owing to his charming hearty manner, ever courteous, cordial, 
and zealous; his cheery fashion of joking or jest, which was irre- 
sistible. ‘The average tradesman has small sympathy or intelligence 
for the regular literary man. It is sometimes azviare indeed to 
them. 

Our writer, however, was a serious personality of living flesh and 
blood, and would have made his way in life under any condition. 
His extraordinary charm of manner, never capriciously changed, the 
smile and laugh always ready—the sympathy, too, that rises before me, 
and was really unique—I can call no one to mind that possessed or 
possesses it now in the same degree. Literary men, as a rule, have a 
chilliness as regards their brethren ; every one is more or less working 
for his own hand. Yet, few men had more anxious responsibilities 
or troubles to disturb them, or so much depending upon them as 
he had in many ways. I believe the number of people who were 
always wanting ‘“‘something done for them,” either in the shape of 
actual money advances, or advice, or productions “ to be taken,” or 
to be seen, or to have their letters answered, or who desired letters 
from him in their interests, was perfectly incredible. Many a man 
takes refuge in a complete ignoring of these worries, which would 
require a life to attend to. An eminent and highly popular man of 
our own day, who is thus persecuted, has adopted this latter mode, 
and rarely takes notice of a letter from a friend or stranger, unless 
he is so minded to do. He is strictly in his right. You are no more 
bound to reply to persons that do not know you, than you are to 
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acknowledge the attentions of an organ-grinder who plays for an hour 
before your window. 

Another little Household Words tradition was this. The “ chief” 
himself always wrote with blue ink on blue paper. His was a 
singularly neat and regular hand, really artistic in its conception, 
legible, yet not very legible to those unfamiliar with it. Here, as 
in everything else, was to be noted the perfect fimish, as it might 
be styled, of his letter-writing—the disposition of the paragraphs, 
even the stopping, the use of capitals, all showing artistic knowledge, 
and conveying excellent and valuable lessons. His “copy” for the 
printers, written as it is in very small hand, much crowded, is 
trying enough to the eyes, but the printers never found any diffi- 
culties. It was much and carefully corrected, and wherever there 
was an erasure, it was done in thorough fashion, so that what 
was effaced could not be read. Nearly all the band followed his 
example in writing in blue ink and on blue paper, and this for many 
years: but not without inconvenience. For, like the boy and his 
button described by Sir Walter Scott, the absence of paper or ink of 
the necessary colour affected the ideas, and one worked under serious 
disabilities, strangeness, &c. Another idiosyncrasy of his was writing 
the day of the month in full, as “ January twenty-sixth.” 

It is in his relations with writers in his periodical, and, indeed, 
in all connections with his “ literary brethren,” as he modestly called 
them, that this amiable and engaging man appears to the most extra- 
ordinary advantage. As I read over his many letters on those 
points, I am amazed at the good-natured allowance, the untiring 
good humour, the wish to please and make pleasant, the almost 
deference, the modesty in one of his great position as head, per- 
haps, of all living writers—to say nothing of his position as 
director of the periodical which he kindled with his own perpetual 
inspirations. ‘There was ever the same uniform good nature and 
ardour, the eagerness to welcome and second any plan, a reluctance 
to dismiss it, and this done with apologies ; all, too, in the strangest 
contrast to the summary and plain-spoken fashion of the ordinary 
editor. I fancy this view has scarcely been sufficiently brought out 
in all‘the numerous estimates of this most charming of men. And, 
at the risk of some intrusion of my own concerns, I shall be enabled to 
show him in even a more engaging and attractive light. The various 
accounts have scarcely been concerned with this side of his character. 

This patient interest should, in these editorial matters, become 
more wonderful when it is considered that his position as head 
of an important periodical made him a marked figure for impor- 
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tunity. Many of his friends were tempted to become “literary.” 
They even had ¢heir friends who desired to become literary, and 
under pressure would introduce to this great writer immature 
and unprofitable efforts which he had to put aside with what 
excuses he could. Then there were his “literary brethren,” each 
with his “novel” or short paper, which it would occur to him 
some morning “he would send off to Dickens.” These had to be 
considered, and his good nature or courtesy drawn upon. As for 
the general herd of scribblers, the postman on “ this beat” could 
give due account of the packages of MS. that daily arrived. It 
was no wonder that he had to compose a sort of special circular 
answer, which was duly lithographed and returned with their pro- 
ductions to the various candidates. I believe every composition 
was seriously glanced at, and some estimate made—and many an 
obscure clever girl was surprised to find her efforts appreciated. The 
usual rejection-form was as follows :— 


Sir,—I am requested by Mr. Charles Dickens to express his regret that he 
cannot accept the contribution you have had the goodness to offer him for inser- 
tion in this periodical. So many manuscripts are forwarded to this office, that 
Mr. Dickens trusts it is only necessary to suggest to you the impossibility of its 
business being transacted, if a special letter of explanation were addressed to 
every correspondent whose proffered aid is declined. But he wishes me to con- 
vey to you the assurance,—firstly, that your favour has been honestly read, and 
secondly, that it is always no less a pleasure to him than it is his interest to 
avail himself of any contributions that are, in his judgment, suited to the require- 
ments of Household Words. 


The band of writers he assembled round him and inspired was 
certainly remarkable. There was Hollingshead, incisive, wonderful 
in collecting facts where abuses were concerned, and putting his facts 
into vigorous, downright English. His strokes always told, and a 
little paper of his, conceived in this spirit, entitled “Give us More 
Room,” a simple subject, was copied at length into the Zimes, and 
from the Zimes into other papers. There was Moy Thomas, now 
the pleasant writer of the Monday “Causeries” in the Daily News. 
There was Walter Thornbury, with his extraordinary knowledge of 
London antiquities and curious “out-of-the-way” reading, an 
explorer of old “wynds” and alleys, from ‘“ Booksellers’ Row” to 
Red Lion Square ; very dainty in his taste, as his quaint bookplates, 
designed for him by Mr. Marks, show. He had great antiquarian 
knowledge, and yet, odd to say, a facile dramatic and unantiquarian 
style. There was also the amiable Charles Collins—our “Con- 
ductor’s ” son-in-law—a man of a quiet pleasant humour with a flavour 
of its own, and heartily liked by his friends, He had a remarkably 
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sweet disposition, though sorely tried by perpetual ill health. His 
humour was stimulated by the companionship of his father-in-law, and 
took somewhat the same cast. For instance, when he was appointed, 
during one of the great exhibitions, to the odd function—but that era of 
exhibitions engendered all sorts of fantastic things—of making a collec- 
tion of all the existing newspapers of the kingdom, the oddities that 
cropped up during this duty tickled his fancy and that of his friends 
hugely. He noted that the smaller and more obscure the place, the 
grander and more commanding was the title of its organ—witness 
The Skibbereen Eagle, a name that gave him much delight. Writing 
he delighted in, but, by a cruel fate, it was a labour, if of love, yet 
accompanied by something like torture. Every idea or sentence was 
wrung from him, as he said, like drops of blood. Neither ideas nor 
words would flow. His “Cruise upon Wheels,” a record of a 
journey along the French roads in a gig, is a most charming travel- 
book, in which his quaint humour is well shown. The late Andrew 
Halliday was another useful writer that could be depended on to 
gather hard facts, and set them out when gathered in vivacious style. 
He enjoyed a fixed substantial salary—think of that, ye occasional 
“ contributors ”—and I have seen him arrive in his hansom with his 
formal list of “subjects” for treatment, which were carefully gone 
through, debated, and selected. He afterwards made play-writing 
his regular vocation, but was cut off in his prime, like many a writer. 
There was Parkinson and there was Professor Morley ; above all, there 
was the always brilliant George Augustus Sala, perhaps the only writer 
in periodicals who writes a distinctly original style, with personality 
and unflagging vivacity. I have not space to dwell on his merits here, 
but I may at least confess to looking with a sort of wistful envy at 
his exquisite penmanship, that seems never to depart from one 
steady standard of excellence. The surprising neatness and clear 
picturesqueness of his calligraphy is the delight of compositors, as 
with humiliation I have to confess that mine is their despair. Indeed, 
I may make a clean breast of it and further own that on one journal 
of enormous circulation the men demanded, and obtained, extra pay 
“ for setting Mr. ——’s copy.” As I write, the old Household Words— 
a title infinitely superior to A// the Year Round—is revived by the 
old editor’s son, a capable, energetic, and clever man, who has pushed 
his way with success. One of the old guild thus writes of the new 
venture in the Daily News :— 

One function of the original Household Words, as of its legitimate successor 


All the Year Round, has proved to be that of ushering in new claimants to a 
place in the world of literature and journalism, The great position enjoyed hy 
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Dickens in the literary world, his early and intimate connection with newspaper 
work as a man “‘in the gallery,” and his genial and helpful nature, attracted a 
crowd of aspirants around him. He was immeasurably more infested than ever 
was Pope by ‘frantic poetess” and ‘‘ rhyming peer,” and the ‘‘ parson much 
bemused with beer” was assuredly not wanting. Out of this crowd of claimants 
he chose his ‘‘ young men” with the skill of a born leader, and helped them on 
by tongue and pen, by shrewd counsel, and fierce ‘‘ cutting ” of their articles. 
If he had any fault, it was in the good nature which prevented him from crushing 
unhappy creatures, doubtless well fitted for every pursuit but that of letters ; and 
who were induced to persevere by his mistaken kindness, to their own ultimate 
sorrow and discomfiture. Some had written much or little before they came 
to him, but the fact remains that it was under his leadership that they achieved 
reputation. Beneath the banner upheld by Charles Dickens and his faithful 
friend, the late Mr. W. H. Wills, marched a brilliant array of writers, if not 
quite of the Titanic proportions of the early contributors to Fraser’s Magazine, 
yet noteworthy by their brilliant success in the new periodical. Mr. Wilkie 
Collins had previously written fiction, but his most famous work, ‘* The Woman 
in White,” appeared in //ousehold Words. The late Mr. Charles Collins was 
actually egged on by ‘‘ the Chief” into writing his remarkable ‘‘ Eye- Witness ” 
and other papers. Mr. Sala’s ‘‘ Key of the Street’? unlocked for him the avenue 
to his successful career; and Mr. Grenville Murray spreads his wings as ‘* The 
Roving Englishman,” and made his mark by a fierce attack on the late Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, whom he satirised as ‘‘ Sir Hector Stubble.” Mr. 
Edmund Yates’s best novel, ‘‘ Black Sheep,’’ and scores of his best articles, 
appeared in the journal ‘‘ conducted by Charles Dickens,” as did Lord Lytton’s 
** Strange Story;” as well as ‘“‘ Hard Times,” ‘Great Expectations,” the 
** Uncommercial Traveller,”: and a regiment of Christmas stories by the hand of 
the master himself. Among the writers of poems and stories, short and long, 
essays and descriptions, are the well-known names of Harriet Martineau, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Peter Cunningham, Miss Jewsbury, John Forster, Albert Smith, James 
Hannay, and Mark Lemon. 


The time when “the Christmas Number” had to be got ready 
was always one of pleasant expectancy and alacrity. It was an 
object for all to have a seat in “a vehicle” which travelled every 
road and reached the houses of a quarter of a million persons. 
With his usual conscientious feeling of duty to the public, he laboured 
hard, first, to secure a good and telling idea; and second, to work 
it out on the small but effective scale with which he had latterly 
grown unfamiliar, owing to his habit of dealing with large canvases. 
Hence the labour was in proportion, and at !ast became so irksome 
that he gave the place up altogether, though it must have been a 
serious loss of profit. Frappes vile et frappez fort, was the system. I 
remember his saying, when complaining of this tax, “I have really 
put as much into Mrs. Lirrifer as would almost make a novel.” 
He himself generally supplied a framework and a couple of short 
stories, and the rest was filled in by “other hands.” I have myself 
furnished two in a single number. 
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As the time drew near, a pleasantly welcome circular went forth 
to a few of the writers of the journal ; the paragraphs of which, as 
they exhibit his lighter touches, will be welcome. They show, too, 
the matter-of-fact, business-like style in which the matter was con- 
ceived and carried out. 


In inviting you to contribute to our Christmas Number, I beg to send you 
Mr. Dickens’s memorandum of the range that may be taken this year. You will 
see that it is a wide one. 

The slight leading notion of the Number being devised with a view to placing 
as little restriction as possible on the fancies of my fellow-writers in it, there is 
again no limitation as to scene or first person or third person ; nor is any reference 
to the season of the year essential. 

It is to be observed that the tales are not supposed to be narrated to any 
audience, but are supposed to be in writing. How they come to be in writing 
requires no accounting for whatever. Nothing to which they refer can have 
happened within seven years. If any contribution should be of a kind that 
would derive any force or playfulness, or suggestiveness of any sort, from the 
pretence that it is incomplete—that the beginning is not there, or the end, or the 
middle, or any other portion—the pretence will be quite consistent with the 
general idea of the Number. 


On another anniversary the circular ran :— 


Your tale may be narrated either in the first or in the third person—may be 
serious or droll—may be told by an individual of either sex, and of any station. 
It is not essential to lay the scene of action in England (tho’ the tale is told in 
England), and no reference whatever to Christmas is desired. 

The tale is supposed to be related by word of mouth to a man who has retired 
from the world and shut himself up moodily, gloomily, and dirtily. Generally it 
should have some latent bearing by implication on the absurdity of such a pro- 
ceeding—on the dependence of mankind upon one another—and on the wholesome 
influences of the gregarious habits of humanity. 


A third was to this effect :— 


The tales may be in the first person or in the third, and may relate to any 
season or period. They may be supposed to be told to an audience or to the 
reader, or to be penned by the writer without knowing how they will come to 
light. How they come to be told at all does not require to be accounted for. If 
they could express some new resolution formed, some departure from an old idea 
or course that was not quite wholesome, it might be better for the general purpose. 
Yet even this is not indispensable. 


The following was more elaborate :— 

An English trading-ship (with passengers aboard), bound for California, is 
supposed to have got foul of an iceberg, and becomes a wreck. The crew and 
passengers, not being very many in number, and the captain being a cool man 
with his wits about him, one of the boats was hoisted out and some stores were 
got over the side into her before the ship went down. Then all hands, with a 
few exceptions, were got into the boat—an open one—and they got clear of the 
wreck, and put their trust in God. 

The captain set the course and steered, and the rest rowed by spells when the 
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sea was smooth enough for the use of the oars. They had a sail besides. At sea 
in the open boat for many days and nights, with the prospect before them of being 
swamped by any great wave, or perishing with hunger, the people in the boat 
began, after a while, to be horribly dispirited. The captain remembering that 
the narration of stories had been attended with great success on former occasions 
of similar disasters, in preventing the shipwrecked persons’ minds from dwelling 
on the horrors of their condition, proposed that such as could tell anything to the 
rest should tell it. So the stories are introduced. 

The adventures narrated need not of necessity have happened in all cases to 
the people in the boat themselves, Neither does it matter whether they are told 
in the first or in the third person. The whole narrative of the wreck will be given 
by the captain to the reader in introducing the stories, also the final deliverance 
of the people. There are persons of both sexes in the boat. The writer of any 
story may suppose any sort of person—or none, if that be all—as the captain will 
identify him if need be. But among the wrecked there might naturally be the 
mate, the cook, the carpenter, the armourer (or worker in iron), the boy, the bride 
passenger, the bridegroom passenger, the sister passenger, the brother passenger, 
the mother or father passenger, or son or daughter passenger, the runaway 
passenger, the child passenger, the old seaman, the toughest of the crew, &c. &c. 


This was the skeleton or ribs of “‘ The Wreck of the Golden Mary,” 
which had extraordinary success, though some critics were merry 
on the idea of the suffering passengers having to listen to such long 
narratives—one adding, that he wondered that it did not precipitate 
the catastrophe. 

Another was more general :— 


Mr. Dickens is desirous that each article in the new year’s number of House- 
hold Words shall have reference to something sew,’ and I beg to ask you to 
assist us in producing a paper expressive of that always desirable quality. 

I can give you no better hint of the idea than the roughest notion of what 
one or two of the titles of the papers might be : A New Country; A New Dis- 
covery (in science, art, or social life); A New Lover; A New Play, or Actor, or 
Actress ; A New Boy. 

Your own imagination will doubtless suggest a topic or a story which would 
harmonise with the plan. 


Yet one more :— 


In order that you may be laid under as little constraint as possible, Mr. 
Dickens wishes to present the requirements of the number, in the foliowing 
general way :— 

A story of adventure—that is to say, involving some adventurous kind of 
interest—would be best adapted to the design. It may be a story of travel, or 
battle, or imprisonment, or escape, or shipwreck, or peril of any kind—peril from 
storm, or from being benighted or lost ; or peril from fire or water. It may relate 
to sea or land, It may be incidental to the life of a soldier, sailor, fisherman, 
miner, grave-digger, engineer, explorer, pedlar, merchant, servant of either sex, 
or any sort of watcher—from a man in a lighthouse, or a coastguardsman, to an 
ordinary night nurse. There is no necessary limitation as to the scene, whether 
abroad or at home; nor as to the time, within a hundred years. Nor is it im- 
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portant whether the story be narrated in the first person or in the third. Nor is 
there any objection to its being founded on some expedition. 

In connection with this matter, I may say, that nothing 
was more delightful than the unrestrained way in which he 
confided his plans about his own stories, or discussed others 
connected with mine ; imparting quite a dramatic interest and 
colour to what might, as mere business details, have been left to 
his deputy. 

Once, in a little town in Wales, I had seen a quaint local museum, 
formed by an old ship captain, who had collected odds and ends of 
his profession, mostly worthless ; much like what is described in 
“ Little Pedlington.” The oddest feature was the garden, in which 
he had planted various figure-heads of vessels, Dukes of York and 
others, who gazed on the visitors with an extraordinary stare ; half 
ghastly, half grotesque. This seemed to furnish a hint for the 
machinery of one of his Christmas stories, and was suggested 
to him. 

That notion of the shipbreaker’s garden (he wrote, November 1865) takes my 
fancy strongly. If I had not been already at work upon the Christmas Number 
when you suggested it, I think I must have tried my hand upon it. As it is, I 
often revert to it, and go about and about it, and pat it into new forms, much as 
the buttermen in the shops (who have something of a literary air at their wooden 
desks) pat the butter. I have been vexed at not being able to get your story into 
Dr. Marigold. 1 tried it again and again, but could not adapt its length to the 
other requirements of the Number. Once I cut it, but was not easy afterwards, 
and thought it best to restore the excision and leave the whole for a regular 
Number. The difficulty of fitting and adapting this annual job is hardly to be 
imagined without trying it. For the rest, I hope you will like the Doctor—and 
know him at once—as he speaks for himself in the first paper and the last. Also 
Icommend to your perusal a certain short story, headed ‘‘To be taken with a 
grain of salt.” 

I hope you are in force and spirits with your new story, and hope you noticed 
in the Zimes the other day that our friend —— is married ! 


How amazing this modesty, and these excuses for not using 
what another would have simply said he found “ unsuited to the 
magazine.” 

As I look over the records of his interest in my undeserving 
scribble, there comes, mingled with pain and regret for this genial, 
never-flagging friend, something of a little pride in having gained the 
interest of so true and appreciative a nature. It will be seen how he 
encouraged—how even grateful he appeared to be, for anything he 
thought good or successful ; and how patient and apologetic he was 
under circumstances where his good will and good nature were tried. 
It was so for a long period of years ; he was the same from beginning 
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to end; no caprice ; steady, firm, /rew und fest. Carlyle, in a sing'e 
line, gave the truest estimate of him. 

Another trait in him was his unfailing pleasure in commu- 
nicating some little composition of which he was particularly 
pleased ; or he would tell of some remarkable story that he had been 
sent, or would send one of his own which he fancied hugely. It 
was a source, too, of pleasant, welcome surprise to find how he 
retained in his memory, and would quote, various and sundry of 
your own humbler efforts—those that had passed into his own stock 
associations. These generally referred to some experience or 
humorous adventure, or it might be some account of a dog. 

After two or three years of industrious practice in short stories 
and essays, I had fancied I could succeed in novel-writing with a 
first attempt, and timidly suggested that I might “ try my hand” in 
his weekly journal. He at once agreed, and good-naturedly had about 
half a volume “set up,” so as to give the production every chance in 
the reading. But the attempt was immature ; its waxen wings melted, 
and he was obliged to decline. By-and-bye I got a new pair, and, 
making a formal attempt in two volumes, was lucky enough to make 
a success. 

The history of this little transaction will be found interesting, not, 
of course, from my own share, but as illustrating that charm of hearty 
good will which marked every act of his where his friends were con- 
cerned. Here also enters on the scene his faithful coadjutor and 
assistant, W. H. Wills ; a sterling character, practical, business-like, 
and yet never letting his naturally friendly temper be overcome by 
the stern necessities of his office. He had a vast amount of business, 
as may be conceived ; yet his letters, of which I have some hundreds 
before me now, were always playful, amusing, clever, and written in 
a flowing lengthy style—even to “crossing.” His sagacity was 
heartily appreciated by his chief. He ever appeared a most favourable 
specimen of the successful literary man. 

At the risk of becoming more personal, I may enter a little 
at length on the subject of what Lamb calls the “‘ kindly engendure ” 
of this story—which, in truth, has some flavour of the romance of 
authorship. I had sent my successful two-volume venture to my 
friend. 

My DEAR »—Do not condemn me unheard (I know you are put- 
ting on the black cap). I have been silent, but only on paper; for a fortnight 
after you last heard from me I was roaring with pain. The first use of my con- 
valescence was to read your story—like a steam-engine. My impression is that it 


is the best novel I have read for years; why I think so I need not tell you. I 
posted off with it to Dickens, whose impression of it results in this: that we 
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should like you to write a novel for A// the Year Round. If you respond to that 
wish, it will afford me very great pleasure. 

In that case, it would be necessary for you to begin at once ; for, should you 
make a hit with your plot, we would require to publish the first instalment in 
September next. The modus operandi I propose is this: let us have a rough 
sketch of your plot and characters ; Dickens would consider it, offer you sugges- 
tions for improvement if he saw fit, or condemn it, or accept it as you present it 
if he saw no ground for remark. In case of a negative, you would not mind, 
perhaps, trying another programme. I need not tell you how great an advantage 
it would be for you to work under so great a master of the art which your 
novel shows you to know the difficulties of; and your artistic sympathies will, I 
know, prompt you to take full advantage of hints which he would give you, not 
only in the construction and conduct of your story, but in details, as you proceed 
with it in weekly portions. 

Experience has shown us that the pre-appearance of a novel in our pages, 
instead of occupying the field for after-publication in volumes, gives an enormous 
stimulus to the issue in a complete form. We can therefore ensure you for your 
work, if it will fill three volumes, five hundred pounds (£500), part of which we 
would pay for our use of your manuscript, and part the publisher of the volumes 
would pay ; but we would, in case of acceptance, guarantee you £500, whatever 
the re-publication may fetch. 

Think this over, and when your thoughts are matured, let me have them in 
your next letter. 

This was almost thrilling to read. Every word was as inspiring 
as the blast of a trumpet. It will be noted how pleased the writer is 
at the very communication of his intelligence. And then the 
“pécune”! Five hundred pounds! The diligent magazine-writer 
might exclaim with one of Jerrold’s characters, “Is there so much 
money in the world!” It was really liberal and generous. 

No time was lost in setting to work. I had soon blocked out a 
plan—what dramatists call a scenario—and had, about as soon, set 
to work, and written a good many chapters and sent them in. 

It will now be characteristic to see what pains were taken—how 
heads were laid together to improve and make good—all under the 
master’s directions and inspirations—who, as he said often, always 
gave to the public his best labour and best work. This constancy 
always seemed to me wonderful. He never grew fagged or careless, 
or allowed his work to be distasteful to him. This is a most 
natural feeling, and comes with success ; and there is a tendency 
to “scamp” work when the necessity for work is less. Mr. Thackeray 
confessed to this feeling—in the days when he became recherché—and 
found a sort of distaste to his work almost impossible to surmount. 

The first questions started on this great business came from my 
old friend the sub-editor, the master’s excellent auxiliary. It will 
be seen how staunch he was, and true to both interests—that of his 
journal and that of the writer. 
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I am nearly as anxious as you are about your story. I may tell you that my 
judgment is in favour of it, so far as it has gone ; but Dickens, while never wholly 
losing sight of the main end, object, and purpose of the story, often condemns 
one because its details are ill done. He takes such infinite pains with the smallest 
touches of his ow word-pictures, that he gets impatient and disgusted with repeti- 
tions of bad-writing and. carelessness (often showing want of respect for, as well 
as ignorance of, the commonest principles of art). I, perhaps, sin too much on 
the other side. I say that the general public—whom we address in our large cir- 
culation—are rather insensible than otherwise to literary grace and correctness ; 
that they are often intensely excited by incidents conveyed to their minds in the 
worst grammar. 

Mind, I only make these remarks for your guidance. My advice to you is, 
write for all your proofs, go over them very carefully. Take out as many Car- 
lyleisms as you can see (your writing abounds with them), make clear that which 
is here and there obscure without a reader’s consideration and retracing of the text 
—a labour which novel-readers especially hate ; in short, put as high a polish on 
your details as you can, and I may almost promise you success. Dickens is vaga- 
bondising at present, and won’t be back for ro days ; get all ready by that time. 

It is not impossible that we may have to call upon you suddenly to let us com- 
mence the story in a week or two ; but it may be deferred for a year. At all events, 
I can promise you a decision on all points when C. D. shows up. 

I find a fault in your other novel which is creeping into Miss ——: a want 
of earnestness ; a Thackerayish pretence of indifference, which you do not feel, to 
the stronger emotions and statements of your characters. If you excite the emotions 
of your readers, and convey the idea that you feel a lofty contempt for emotion in 
general, they feel sold, and will hate your want of taking them in. 

I don’t say a word in praise of your new venture, though I think a great deal. I 
want you and your writing to make a hit, not only with C. D. but with the publit; 
and what I have said (which will make you detest me at least till after church-time 
on Sunday) may be a small contribution towards that object, which I do most ear- 
nestly desire. About Monday, when your heart is open to forgiveness of sins like 
mine (or before it prove less obdurate), let me hear from you. 

One other thing. You see Sala’s’story lies chiefly in Paris. Could you not 
adopt my suggestion of giving your story its natural progression, and postponing 
chapter the first to its natural place in the story? My conviction is that you 
would make an improvement thereby in all respects, 


After many debates, it was determined to attemp* the venture. 


Next let me convey to you the intelligence (wrote our chief), that I resolve to 
launch it, fully confiding in your conviction of the power of the story. On all 
business points Wills will communicate with you. 

The only suggestion I have to make as to the MS. in hand and type is that —— 
wants relief. It is a disagreeable character, as you mean it to be, and I should be 
afraid to do so much with him, if the case were mine, without taking the taste of 
him here and there out of the reader's mouth. It is remarkable that, if you donot 
administer a disagreeable character carefully, the public have a decided tendency 
to think that the s/ory is disagreeable, and not merely the fictitious person. 

What do you think of this title ——? It is a good one in itself, and would 
express the eldest sister’s pursuit, and, glanced at now and then in the text, would 
hold the reader in suspense. Let me know your opinion as to the title. I need 
not assure you that the greatest care will be taken of you here, and that we shall 
make you as thoroughly well and widely known as we possibly can, 
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Now, this was all encouraging and cordial to a degree. Yet, I 
seem to see the editor here, more or less ; and friendly and good- 
natured as these assurances were, in the case of an acquiescence, it 
will be seen what a difference there was in his tone as time went on, 
and he was good enough to have a “liking,” as it is called, for the 
writer ; even the slightly authoritative air that is here disappeared. I 
frankly confess that, having met innumerable men, and having had 
dealings with innumerable men, I never met one with an approach 
to his genuine, unaffected, unchanging kindness, or one that ever 
found so sunshiny a pleasure in doing one a kindness. I cannot 
call to mind that any request I ever made to him was ungranted, or 
left without an attempt to grant it. 

The letter just quoted conveys a most precious lesson to the 
novel-writer—whose craft, indeed, requires many lessons. Having 
written nearly twenty novels myself, I may speak with a little 
experience, and frankly own that it was not till I had passed 
my dozenth that I began to learn some few principles of the art; 
having written, as so many do, “as the spirit moved,” or by fancied 
inspiration. 

The allusion to the “bold advertisement” was, indeed, hand- 
somely carried out. Few would have such advantages of publicity 
as one writing a novel for 4// the Year Round in those days. There 
was the prestige of association with the master, while the condition 
in which your work was brought before the public was truly 
effective. 

All this happily settled, the affair was duly announced. No expense 
was spared. Vivid yellow posters, six or seven feet long, proclaimed the 
name of the new story in black brilliant characters on every blank wall 
and hoarding in the kingdom ; while smaller and more convenient 
sized proclamations, in quarto as it were, told this tale in more modest 
way. So that, if there was really any light at all, it was not under a 
bushel. I had a pride in, and fondness for, these testimonials, and 
have religiously preserved all that dealt with my own efforts ; a kind 
of literature, as may be conceived, of a bulky sort, and filling great 
space as they accumulated. When debating effectual titles for these 
and other writings, I recall his taking me to his room without 
telling me what he had selected, and, by way of test or surprise, 
exhibiting one of these gigantic proclamations stretched at full 
length across the floor of the room. “ What do you think?” he 
would ask. ‘You must know,” he would add, his eye beginning to 
twinkle with merriment, “that when Wills corrects the proofs of 
these things, he has to go on his knees, with a brush and pot of 
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paint beside him!” ‘The cost of this system of advertising was 
enormous in the year, but everything was done magnificently at 
“ the office.” 

A little later I was informed that— 

The next number we make up will contain the first part of your story. 
I like what you have done extremely. But I think the story flags at ——’s 
** chaff.” There is too much of it. A few pregnant hits at _—— would do all you 
want better. Again, the C—— party requires, I think, the exciseman up to 
the quadrille, where the real business of the evening begins. You see, in 
publishing hebdomadally, any kind of alternation is very dangerous. One must 
hit, not only hard, but quick. 

Please look well to the passage revealing the acceptance of F— V—, and 
overthrow of H—, in the bedroom, after the party. This is a strong situation, and, 
to my mind, is confusedly expressed—in fact, can only be vaguely guessed at by 
the reader. 

More criticism! Everything goes on well so far; but I tell you what we all 
yearn for—some show of /enderness from somebody : the little glimpse of B——, 
a number or two ago, with his little touch of humour-feeling, was refreshing in the 
highest degree. The characters seem to be all playing at chess—uncommonly 
well, mind you—-but they neither do nor say anything sympathetic. 


As the story advanced the councils multiplied, as well as the 
suggestions and improvements. Experiments even were made 
in particular directions, and an episode was furnished “ to see how it 
would look in print ;” sheets being “set up” in this way regardless of 
cost, and dismissed as unsatisfactory. All this was laborious and 
troublesome, but, as was said, the experiment was worth making, 
and few sensible writers but would have welcomed the opportunity of 
learning their craft under such a teacher. It would be impossible to 
describe the fertility of his resources, the ingenuity exhibited, the 
pains and thought he gave to the matter. Under such auspices— 
and it was admitted that I was a willing pupil, with equal readiness 
to adopt and to carry out all that was suggested—the work benefited, 
it need hardly be said. 

“Ts it worth your while,” wrote my sub-editor, “to be bothered 
with a second scrawl merely to let me say how admirable I think it. 
Tender, true, and too pathetic even for an old hack waiting for his 
dinner to read with dry eyes. My first mouthful would have choked 
me if I had not written this.” 

The end gained was satisfactory to allconcerned. The work was 
successful, passed through several editions, and still sells. The copy- 
right was disposed of for a sum nearly equal to what was allotted to 
me. Indeed, before it was concluded, the following pleasant com- 
munication, as full of sensible advice as it was agreeable, set me to 
work again. One curious evidence of its success was the fact that 
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a firm of perfumers in Bond Street named a new perfume after the 
story, and this fragrance has much favour among the — and is 
largely sold to this hour. 


Io Pzean! I congratulate you on being at last able to flourish the word Finis. 
I have not yet read a line of your ending, and this omission will give you a better 
relish for what I am going to say: dictated solely by the ‘‘ merits ” already 
developed, Dickens’s answer to the wish you express at the end of your letter was 
a glad and eager ‘* Yes;” in which I heartily and cordially concurred, as you 
may guess. Let your next novel be for us. We shall want it in from twelve to 
eighteen months’ time ; and, if I may venture some advice, let me urge upon you 
to employ at least a quarter of it in constructing the skeleton of it from the end of 
your story, or modifying any little detail in the beginning of it—if you would set 
yourself the task of at least seeing land before you plunge into your voyage, with 
no chance of veering, or ‘* backing or filling,” or shortening sail. 

Iam sure you have a great chance before you, if you will only give your 
powers their full swing ; especially if you will let us see a /eet/e of the good side 
of human nature. Ever very faithfully yours, 

W. i. W. 


I have many proof-sheets by me, corrected by his own hand in 
the most painstaking and elaborate way. ‘The way he used to scatter 
his bright touches over the whole, the sparkling word of his own 
that he would insert here and there, gave a surprising point and light. 
The finish, too, that he imparted was wonderful ; and the “ dashes,’ 
stops, shiftings, omissions, were all valuable lessons for writers. 

On another occasion, when he did not “ see,” as he says, the point 
of another attempt—and, indeed, there was not much—he excuses 
himself in this fashion for not using it : 

Don’t hate me more than you can help, when I say I have been reading in 
‘*Sixpenny Shakespeare,” and that I don’t see it. 1 don’t think this joke is 
worth the great ingenuity, and I don’t think the public would take it. ‘* Wills 
and Will-making ” most excellent. I have placed it in two parts already. It is 
capital, 

yo again, don’t hate me more than you can help, and your Petitioner will 
ever pray. (I don’t know what Petitioners pray for.) Ever yours, C. D, 


So also, when an unhappy monkey, trained to ride in a circus, 
offered a tempting subject for a paper which I had sent to him, he 
answers in the same spirit : 

I am afraid the monkey is anticipated. It has been exceedingly well done by 
Buckland in ‘* Land and Water,” and would be the day after the Fair. I was 


going to place him to-day, but in the mean time caught sight of Buckland’s paper, 
which has been extensively copied both in weekly and country journals. 


Indeed, the pleasant ardour with which he followed the course of 

a story, anticipated its coming, debated its name, and helped its 

writer over various stiles, and even extricated him from bogs, was 
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all in the same spirit. His aid as to the name and conduct of the 
story was, it may be conceived, invaluable. Many and earnest were 
the consultations upon this matter of naming. No one had a nicer 
ear as to what would “hit” or suit the taste of the town. 


I am glad to hear that the story is so far advanced now that you think well of 
it, for I have no doubt that you are right. I don’t like either of your names, for 
the reason that they don’t seem to me solidly earnest enough for such a story. 
But give me a little time to think of another, and I flatter myself that I may 
suggest a good one. 


And again— 

I think the plan of the story very promising, and suggestive of a remarkably 
good, new, and strong interest. What do you think of the pursuing relative 
dying at last of the same disorder as the Baronet’s daughter, and under such 
circumstances as to make out the case of the clergyman’s daughter and clear up 
the story? As, for example, suppose her husband himself does almost the same 
thing in going for help when the man is dying. 1 think I see a fine story here. 
As to the name. No, certainly not. ‘‘What could she do?” No again. 
‘*What will he do with it?” ‘‘Can he forgive her?” ‘‘ Put yourself in his 
place.” Remember these titles. 


And again— 
July, 1868. 

‘*O where! O where! is the rest of Tom Butler?” A hasty word. I prefer 
-——- (without the article). I cannot possibly answer the question Mr. does 
me the honour to propose, without knowing what length of story is meant. 

I answer your letter to myself. It is perfectly understood between us that you 
write the long serial story next after —_—. That is a positive engagement. When 
I told ———. to write to you respecting a shorter story meanwhile, I meant that to 
be quite apart from, and over and above, the aforesaid long one. May I look at 
the chapters you speak of on Decoration ? 

I am in a brilliant condition, thank God. Rest, and a little care immediately, 
unshook the Railway shaking. 

I don’t quite understand from your kind note (forwarded here this morning) 
whether —— purposes to write these papers or whether he suggests them to you. 
In either case, I shall be delighted to have them. It is necessary that they should 
appear under separate headings, each with its own title, as we have already three 
running titles. Your story is going on famously, and I think will make a 
hit. I had a letter from W— C— yesterday, much interested in perceiving your 
idea, and in following your working of it out. We purpose being in —— on 
Thursday, and going on that afternoon. I hope we shall find you in readiness to 
go along with us. 








1865. 

Your hint that you are getting on with your story, and liked it, was more than 
golden intelligence to me in foreign parts. The intensity of the heat in Paris and 
in the Provinces was such that I found nothing else so refreshing in the course of 
my rambles, 

Make yourself quite easy. There is not the slightest need to hurry, and you 
can take your own time. I have a story in two parts still to place in Numbers 
not yet made up, Until Wednesday, and always, 
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So again— 

It strikes me that a quaintly expressive title for such a book would be 
‘¢The ——.” What do you think of it? 

The “eminent literary personage,” as he called him, had now 
other ambitions—trying his hand at a short dramatic piece. He took 
charge of it, and sent it to his friend Webster. As it did not suit— 
others did, in due time—he good-naturedly broke the fall with the 
following : 

The play goes very glibly, and merrily, and smoothly, but I make so bold as 
to say you can write a much better one. The most characteristic part in it is 
much too like Compton in ‘‘ The Unequal Match.” And the best scene in it, 
where he urges his wife to go away, is so excessively dangerous, that I think the 
chances would be very many to one against an audience’s acceptance of it. 


Because, however drolly the situation is presented, the fact is not to be got over 
that the lady seriously supposes her husband to be in league with another man. 


With some humiliation I must own to trying the tolerance of this 
most amiable of men with various failures and sad carelessness on 
many occasions. His printer would grumble at the perfunctory style in 
which the copy was presented, and even in print it was sometimes 
difficult to put matters in shape. 

My difficulty (he wrote) about your story has been a report from the Printer 
that the copy of some part of another story had got mixed with it, and it was 
impossible to make sense. You were then just gone. I waited until you should 
have leisure—now that I hear from you, I tell you only I have waited—and 
ask : 7s the story made straight, and zs it at the Printer’s? Reply, reply, reply, 
as Bishop’s duett says. Reply also to this. How long is it? 

“Waited until you should have leisure!” There was almost un- 
limited indulgence in the matter of changing and revising printed 
pages, condemned at his author’s suggestion—new bits introduced 
here and there. He had a pleasant joke in this trying behaviour, 
and vowed that I had intreduced a new term in the Printing-House 
“Chapel,” a thing unknown for centuries in that most conservative 
of professions. These introduced columns and half-columns were 
denominated, to distinguish them from the regular narrative, as 
“Random.” Anda number being brought by the foreman one day, 
and asking what this was, he was told that “they were A/r. ——’s 
Randoms.” ‘The delight he felt in this seemed to compensate for any 
annoyance. I see the exuberant twinkle in his bright eye, and his 
hearty relish, At last, however, his patience would give way : 

For my sake, if not for heaven’s (he would write), do, I entreat you, look over 
your manuscript before sending it to the printer. And again, please keep on 
abrupt transitions into the present tense your critical eye. Tom Butler, in type, 
is just brought in. I will write to you of him to-morrow or Sunday. 


How gentle was this | 
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Once, however, and only once, he delivered himself with a severity 
that I own was richly deserved. Two novels were being actually 
written by “my facile pen” at the same moment, much as a bare- 
backed rider, or rider of barebacks, would ride the same number of 
horses round the circus. At the same time we were preparing for a 
long serial in his journal. “You make me very uneasy,” he began, 
‘on the subject of your new story here by undertaking such an im- 
possible amount of fiction at one time. As far as I know the art 
we both pursue, it cannot be reasonably carried on in this way. I 
cannot forbear representing this to you, in the hope that it may 
induce you to take a little more into account the necessity of care 
in preparation, and some self-denial in the quantity done. I am 
quite sure I write as much in your interest as my own.” How easily 
propitiated he was will be seen when, on a mere undertaking to be 
careful, he writes that—“ Your explanation is (as it would be, deing 
yours) manly and honest, and I am both satisfied and hopeful.” Nay, 
some weeks later he recurred to the matter in this strain : 

I am very sorry I was not at home. It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
receive such good tidings of the new story, and I shall enter upon its perusal in 


proof with the brightest appreciation. Will you send as much of it as you can 
spare to the office. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE CELESTIAL ORIGIN OF HAILSTONEs. 


RUSSIAN philosopher, M. Shevedoff, has ventured upon a 

bold hypothesis concerning the origin of hail. He has 
carefully investigated the subject, and concludes that its origin is 
similar to that of the iron and other mineral fragments that are 
captured by the gravitation of our world in its way through space. 
Having no knowledge of the Russian language, I cannot give the 
details of his arguments, but the conclusion does not startle me at 
all, seeing that I have already satisfied myself, and, I believe, many 
of the readers of my essay on “ The Fuel of the Sun,” that the water 
of all our oceans is of cosmical origin; that the whole of space 
contains aqueous vapour, a portion of which is condensed upon our 
globe, and a proportionate quantity is attached to all the other orbs 
of space. 

That this cosmical water should be liable to solidify in space is 
rendered very probable, or even certain, by some curious experi- 
ments recently made by Mr. Carnelly ; experiments that I have 
hitherto abstained from describing in these Notes until further 
research confirmed them. They appear now to have been con- 
firmed by Mr. Herschel, and further evidence is probably forth- 
coming. 

If Mr. Carnelly is right, the water which I maintain must be 
diffused through space can only exist in its more vacuous regions in 
two states, viz., solid and gaseous ; its liquid state must there be 
impossible. Ice could not melt there, it could only evaporate, and 
vapour could not condense into water, but only into ice. Therefore, 
if any region of space were supersaturated, it would become a hail- 
stone region. 

But I must go no further into this subject, lest it should drag me 
into a new theory of comets with tails formed by the electric 
induction and discharge between solid particles of cosmical water, 
consequent upon the nucleus being intensely charged by its rapid 
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crossing of the lines of force radiating from the sun. I have 
already supposed this to be the case with other particles of solid 
meteoric matter, and thus have accounted for the wondrous whirling 
of the comet’s tail as its head sweeps round in perihelion. This 
whirling with a velocity so far exceeding that of any of the planetary 
movements is the fons asinorum of all cometary hypotheses. 

The most serious barrier to M. Shevedoff’s theory is the heat 
that must be generated when these hailstones strike our atmosphere, 
and their difficulty in surviving it as hailstones, even in spite cf the 
cooling action of their surface evaporation, 


THE PLANET VULCAN. 


N 1859 M. Le Verrier announced the results of his calculations 
concerning the course of the planet Mercury, which he found 
to be subject to certain perturbations, i.e., deviations from the orbit 
in which it should travel if only moved by the gravitation of the sun 
and its own momentum. These perturbations were in excess of the 
possible disturbing influence of Venus, unless that planet had a mass 
at least one-tenth greater than is attributed to it. Another explana- 
tion, far more probable and better fitting to the facts, was that which 
M. Le Verrier adopted, viz., that there exists a hitherto unseen and 
unknown planet moving in an orbit still nearer to the sun than that 
of Mercury. 

On March 26 of the same year M. Lescarbault, of Orgitres, saw 
a black spot travel across the sun, and thought it must be a planet, 
as its appearance and rate of movement proved it to be no ordinary 
sun-spot. 

Le Verrier visited M. Lescarbault, compared the time and direc- 
tion of the transit with his own calculations of the orbit of the 
theoretical planet, and was satisfied that the black spot was the 
planet passing directly between the sun and the earth. He named 
it “ Vulcan,” on account of its warm quarters, and calculated its 
period of revolution, or its length of year, to be 19 days 17 hours, 
and the inclination of its orbit to that of our earth to be 12° 10’; 
besides other elements that I need not specify here. 

Supposing all these figures to be correct, other transits should occur 
at dates not difficult to predict. Telescopes were accordingly directed 
to the sun at these periods, but none of the expected transits were 
observed. Astronomers became sceptical, and finally rejected the 
new planet altogether. Thus Vulcan was kicked out of heaven 4 
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second time, though not on this occasion by his father, for Le Verrier 
seemed still to cling to his second planet, and I suspect that some of 
the irritability he displayed on a well-known occasion was attributable 
to a gnawing vexation at its non-recognition and his inability to 
prove its existence. 

The reason why such a planet would not be visible at night like 
the other planets, is that, being so near to the sun, it must be out- 
dazzled by his glare when above the horizon, and would descend 
with him before nightfall, Mercury is but rarely visible for the same 
reasons. 

If, however, we could shut out the sunlight during the daytime, such 
a planet might be visible. The moon acts as such a shutter during a 
total eclipse, and thus the search for an intra-Mercurial planet is one 
of the interesting objects of eclipse expeditions. 

The United States Naval Observatory has just issued a series of 
reports of the observations of the solar eclipse of July 29, 1878. It 
is a noble quarto volume of 430 pages, with 60 full-page plates and 
many wood engravings. This and the other publications of the 
United States Observatory are circulated among scientific men with a 
liberality unparalleled by that of any European Government. I have 
a number of volumes which have been sent to me carriage free to 
London. Others have the same, and I take this opportunity to 
publicly express my thanks and my admiration of the cosmopolitan 
and truly scientific spirit that prompts this liberality. 

Among other observations recorded are those which were directed 
to the detection of the intra-Mercurial planet by the late Professor 
James C. Watson and others. On the first announcement of Wat- 
son’s results, his conclusions were regarded very distrustfully ; but 
upon reading all the reports in reference to this subject, I am of 
opinion that those who disputed the accuracy of Professor Watson’s 
conclusions have done so upon insufficient grounds. It is true that 
Newcombe, Wheeler, and Hess failed to see what Watson saw, but such 
negative evidence is of little value in a case where only two or three 
minutes were devoted to “sweeping” the region around the sun with 
a telescope, and doing this under circumstances of great excitement. 
Hess admits that his telescope was too small, that he “looked for 
the stars Delta, Gamma, and Eta Cancri, but could see neither.” 
If such negative evidence is to be accepted, it would disprove the 
existence of these stars. On the other hand, the power of Wheeler’s 
telescope was, as he himself says, “too high for covering much 
territory in the time available.” 

Professor Newcombe had only time to sweep the sky eastward 
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of the sun, but both the strange red stars described by Watson were 
on the west, and he discovered these after sweeping the east in 
vain. 

Watson’s search was systematic; it commenced before totality 
and continued during its whole period. He directed all his attention 
to this subject, the others did other work besides, and made this 
secondary. The idea that he mistook Theta Cancri for the object 
in question is, I think, a purely gratuitous assumption, for he says, 
“TI saw both it and @ Cancri, and it was fully a magnitude brighter 
than the latter.” It was redder than the known stars. He is less 
positive concerning the second object. 

The independent observations of Mr. Lewis Swift fully confirm 
those of Professor Watson. He says, “ Almost the first sweep made 
to the westward of the sun, I ran across two stars presenting a very 
singular appearance, each having a round red disc and being free 
from twinkling. I at once resolved to observe these with great care.” 
He then describes the details of his observations, which I have not 
space to quote ; but I may mention that he, like Watson, saw both 
Theta Cancri and the disputed star near to each other. Besides 
this, he says that “on the morning of the 1oth instant I observed 
Theta robbed of the companion I saw during the eclipsed sun.” 

It is possible that, after all, Vulcan will be reinstated, and that he 
will be found to be a very small planet, on which such metals as lead 
and tin, if existing there, would form rivers and lakes that would freeze 
in winter and thaw in summer, while arsenic, antimony, and cad- 
mium would evaporate in the daytime and condense in metallic dew- 
drops at night. The next eclipse, of May 17, 1882, may bring us 
further tidings of it ; but the observers must look very sharply, as they 
will have but a minute and a quarter of available darkness even in 
the best positions attainable. 


THE Sun’s CORONA. 


HE American Reports of which I have just spoken form a very 
timely supplement to the 41st volume of the Memoirs of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, a quarto volume of above 800 pages, 
abundantly illustrated with excellent plates and woodcuts. This is a 
collection of the records of observations made during various solar 
eclipses up to 1878. The matter is well arranged for reference, and 
the whole work is admirably done by Mr. Cowper Ranyard. 
Those who are unacquainted with the literature of solar eclipses) 
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and who merely think of an eclipse of the sun as a temporary obscura- 
tion of daylight, may be surprised at the contents of these volumes. 
Every chapter in Mr. Ranyard’s work treats of a distinct subject, or 
special object of observation, research, and speculation ; and there are 
44 of these chapters. Considering that most of these relate to the 
phenomena of totality, and that the totality lasts but one, two, or three 
minutes, and that this is a period of intense excitement, the necessity 
for organisation, for division of labour, and the demand for self- 
restraint on the part of all who would like to see everything, but have 
undertaken only to observe one or two, are evident. 

The great mystery is the corona. Instead of all the glories of the 
sun being hidden when it is covered by the opaque veil of the moon, 
a new effulgence comes in sight. On the edge of the sun are fiery 
mountains, 10,000, 50,000, 100,000 miles high ; but these may now be 
seen without an eclipse by the aid of the spectroscope. Not so the 
corona, which is a brilliant something surrounding the sun, and 
extending unequally to a vast distance beyond his surface. 

It cannot be an atmosphere of anything like gas or vapour such 
as we are acquainted with, seeing that such an atmosphere, having 
any such extent, would be condensed by its own pressure to a 
density far exceeding that of the body of the sun itself. Mr. 
Lockyer’s idea, to which he clung so tenaciously for so long, that 
it is due to the illumination of our atmosphere by the sunlight 
behind the moon, has been both physically and mathematically 
refuted. 

Twelve years ago I ventured upon a connected explanation of 
this and other solar phenomena, by showing, first, that the sun must 
be mainly a gaseous body, and that planetary reaction must give its 
nucleus a reeling eccentric motion that must stir up mighty vortices 
in its greater gaseous envelope ; that the vapours dragged down by 
these vortices must be dissociated into their primary elements, 
and these elements, when stirred up again to cooler heights, must 
recombine with tremendous energy, thus forming, first the spots, 
then the prominences ; that these eruptions must project to vast 
distances the metallic vapours surrounding the sun, and such 
erupted vapours would condense as fiery metallic hail, thrown out- 
ward from the sun, and some returning ; but all shining brilliantly 
either by their own incandescence or the solar light they must reflect. 

This ejected and returning matter would be hidden by daylight, - 
as the stars are, but must become visible during an eclipse, and form 
a veritable corona that should not be a mere regular halo but an 
irregular streaky radiance. 
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At the time when I wrote “The Fuel of the Sun,” this question of 
irregularity and filamentous appearance of the corona was disputed, 
and Mr. Lockyer still contended for its halo-like uniformity. Now 
there can be no further question on this point. Eye observations and 
photographs agree in proving its extreme irregularity, its bright 
radial streams with rifts of darkness between them, and show distinct 
paraboloid contours, as of streams poured upwards and returning 
like the jets of a fountain. 

Every successive record of a new eclipse brings out these 
features more and more distinctly, and the polariscope proves the 
existence of solid reflecting particles. The American plates display 
an extraordinary extension in two directions, closely corresponding 
with the region of major sun-spots and prominences. 

I endeavoured to prove that some of the solar ejections must 
extend beyond the corona, and that if we could see all, we should see 
the zodiacal light as a continuation of the corona. This was a pre- 
sumptuous venture, but it followed so necessarily from what I con- 
ceived to be the primary condition of solar existence, that I was 
compelled to state it or give up the main argument. 

Some of the American astronomers adopted the best possible 
means of testing this hypothesis, by observing the eclipse from a 
great elevation in a latitude where the zodiacal light is seen at its 
best. At great personal inconvenience, and in spite of very severe and 
dangerous suffering from mountain sickness, they erected an observa- 
tory on Pike’s Peak, Colorado, 14,000 feet high. Professor Langley 
there saw two great coronal wings, one of them extending to a 
distance of f¢welve solar diameters, or more than 10 millions of 
miles from the sun, and he adds, “the twelve diameters through 
which I traced it under these circumstances, I feel great confidence 
in saying were but a portion of its extent.” The italics are Professor 
Langley’s ; his chief reason for attributing this greater extent was, that 
he had so exposed his eye that he was unable to follow up the faint 
fading nebula so far as he would otherwise have done. 

This brings the corona close upon the known limits of the 
zodiacal light, and what is specially to be remarked, the outstream 
corresponds in direction to the long axis of the lenticular figure of 
the zodiacal light. The fear of extending this note too far, and 
boring my readers with my own speculations, prevents me from 
quoting corroborative testimony by other American observers of 
this interesting eclipse, 
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THe ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. 


HE publication and circulation of these American reports 
suggests a note on the above subject which I should otherwise 
avoid, as it is just now too much associated with personalities. 
Everybody admits that the Governments of civilised countries should 
aid scientific research, if it can be done effectually without opening 
doors to jobbery. The difficulty is serious. It is like the parochial 
distribution of coals and blankets; they too often go, not to those 
who most deserve them, but to the most persistent and skilful of 
professional beggars. 

But there is an old-fashioned sort of endowment that might safely 
be revived. Formerly, when an author proposed to publish a book, 
he sought a patron and obtained subscribers, who by paying partly 
in advance, or promising reliable payment, enabled him to print the 
work without risk, or even with certainty of remunerative profit. 
Such works as the splendid volumes of Gould, illustrated by Wolff, 
were thus produced quite lately. Gould could not have made his 
journeys, nor stuffed his birds, nor have produced these monuments 
of science (the subscription price of some was as much as #100 per 
volume), without such aid. 

The publication of the results of researches in pure science, or of 
purely scientific essays, does not pay. Neither author, compiler, 
editor, nor publisher could afford to bring out such works as those 
published and distributed by the United States Naval Observatory 
unless he were a self-sacrificing millionaire, which does not happen 
to be the condition of all scientific workers. 

If aid were given for such publication of original work, the 
endowment being paid to the writer, and the volumes distributed 
to students either gratuitously or at a small nominal cost, both the 
building up of science and the distribution of scientific knowledge 
would be promoted simultaneously. 

Usually, until a man dies, we have no means of knowing what he 
has done, his work having been dropped about in the form of contri- 
butions to various societies and magazines. Sometimes these con- 
tributions are collected, but too often they are forgotten. If he were 
judiciously assisted in collecting and epitomising them during his 
lifetime, the work might be well done, and a decent acknowledgment 
afforded by his country, which he might accept with as much dignity 
as ex-cabinet ministers, retired generals, and other public servants 
accept their pensions or allowances, 
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AN OPTICAL EXPERIMENT FOR “CONSTANT READERS.” 


N the course of some recent work in editing Tourist Handbooks, 
I have used “Clarendon” type for the names of places. The 
object of the thick type in this case is to render the names more 
conspicuous for the purpose of reference; but I have incidentally 
observed that I can read these names more easily than ordinary 
type of the same size, ie. occupying the same space for a given 
number of letters. This is a subject of some importance in these 
days of hard reading. The German oculists have condemned their 
national characters, and are advocating the use of Roman letters 
in order to save the eyesight of readers. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus have kindly consented to allow this 
Note to serve as an experiment on the subject. If the reader will 
take the trouble to count the number of letters in each line of this 
and the other pages, he will find that the quantity of matter printed 
is the same in each. He may then make a few comparative experi- 
ments on the reading of each at certain distances, with and without 
spectacles, &c., and thus decide for himself whether the thick type 
is as advantageous as I believe it to be. 

Everybody knows the difference between reading large type and 
small type, but large type is a luxury that costs additional pages. 
My object is to obtain the maximum of legibility with any given 
cost of paper and printing. 

Besides superior legibility, there is another, though minor, 
advantage obtained by the use of the thick type. The paper being 
more covered, it presents less of the white surface, and consequently 
there is less of the glare that is so fatiguing to the eyes of con- 
tinuous readers. Some oculists have recommended an inversion of 
our usual method of printing, i.e. the use of white letters on a black 
ground. This would probably be advantageous, but there are con- 
siderable typographical difficulties in carrying it out. 

The reform which I advocate demands the consumption of a 
little more ink, but so little as to be unworthy of notice; and I 
think it probable that this little difference of cost would be quite 
compensated by the greater durability of the thick type. 

Hard readers will, I think, agree with me in attributing much 
of the headache and oppression which follows hard study to the 
mere optical effort of reading. This is especially evident to those 
who have enjoyed the luxury of handing to a good reader the 
book that has become fatiguing, then shutting the eyes, and 
exerting only the mental effort of following the subject, 
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Tue SuicipeE oF BACTERIA. 


IONS and tigers, cobras, scorpions, and rattlesnakes, are 
troublesome neighbours: they annually destroy a goodly 
number of the lords and ladies of creation, both black and white ; 
but those omnipresent little beasts or vegetables—whichever you 
prefer to call them—the dacteria, are incomparably more pernicious 
and destructive. It is therefore very satisfactory to learn that they 
are largely addicted to suicide. 

In all solutions containing them, a time arrives when they cease 
to increase and multiply; and Herr Wernich, following up the 
investigations of Baumann and Nencki, has made some researches 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of this. It appears that 
the changes they effect in the way of putrefaction and morbid 
organic disturbances produce a poison that kills the poisoners. 

Wernich added mature products of putrefaction to meat extracts 
in the course of putrefaction, and found that the bacteria were 
more or less destroyed thereby, and that even very minute quantities 
diminished their activity. 

He.considers that the same occurs in the course of the many 
diseases, such as measles, small-pox, scarlet and relapsing fevers, 
usually regarded as caused by bacteria. The regular course of these 
diseases, and their maturity and disappearance at fixed periods, he 
attributes to the development and suicide of these pests, which, 
after reaching a certain fixed stage of development, are poisoned 
by the products generated by themselves, the poison acting in the 
same manner as the analogous products which he introduced 
amidst the colonies that were flourishing in his decomposing meat 
extracts. 


Missinc LINKs. 


HESE are continually turning up, and this is not at all sur. 
prising when we reflect upon the fact that geological research 
has extended over but a very small fraction of the surface of the earth. 
I shall probably be near the truth in stating that about 80 or 85 per 
cent, of the species of fossil animals at present known are due to 
discoveries made on this little island, which is the undisputed father- 
land of geology. 
If we look at a map of the world, and note how small an area 
this comprises, and then consider that our geological “ finds” have 
been mainly drawn from mining, quarrying, railway cutting, and other 
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industrial Scratchings of a very small portion of the surface of this 
small island, it is evident that much remains concealed. 

Those who are disappointed because we have found no connecting 
link between man and monkeys, must remembert that those tropical 
countries where “our poor relations” abound, and in which man 
appears to have originated, are at present geologically unexplored. 

Mr. Pengelly has been engaged during above fifteen years in 
exploring one cavern at Torquay, where his researches have brought 
forth remains of primitive men of whom we have no historic nor 
traditional record. These men lived in company with animals, some 
now extinct, others of whose existence on this island we have no 
more record than of the cave-savages, who were doubtless emigrants 
from the south when Britain was connected with the European 
continent. 

What may we not discover when the land of the gorilla, that of 
the chimpanzee, and that of the ourang-outang are similarly explored! 

Not long ago, the gap between birds and reptiles seemed a very 
wide one, but now it is so completely bridged across that Professor 
Huxley proposes to class them together as a single section of the 
vertebrated animals, and give them the name of Suuropsids. 

The connecting link was at first only one animal, the Archzo- 
pteryx, a bird with teeth, or a reptile with wings and feathers. Now 
the Archzopteryx, instead of being the name of a single species, has 
been forced into a wider signification; it is the title of a genus of which 
there are several species, distinguished by a second or sur-name, as 
Archaeopteryx macrura, &c. Some of the recently discovered species 
are no larger than pigeons, others are veritable dragons, especially 
those found in that land of big things, the United States. 


METEORIC ORGANISMS, 


IR WILLIAM THOMPSON’S meteoric “ moss-grown frag- 
’ ment” from another world has been brought forth again very 
circumstantially by Dr. Otto Kahn, who has published a splendid 
quarto volume, with plates from micro-photographs, showing, as he 
supposes, the existence of fossil fragments of various sponges, and of 
corals and other radiated animals, some corresponding to terrestrial 
genera and others quite new. All of these he has found in meteorites, 
and therefore infers that they are fragments of a world like ours. 

But these indications of cellular and radial structure discover- 
able by the microscope in sections of minerals are very deceptive 
and have deceived many. I was in Edinburgh during the great 
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controversy and lawsuit concerning the Torbane Hill mineral or coal. 
If coal, it belonged to the lessee of the mines ; if not coal, to the 
landlord: and thus a valuable property depended upon a definition. 

It burned like coal, but was otherwise like a highly bituminous 
shale, and witnesses were summoned from the great universities of 
nearly all Europe; some marshalled as coalites, others as shalors, and 
they were to give their conflicting scientific evidence on a trial that 
promised to be a forensic gold mine. The controversy raged outside 
before the trial commenced. 

The coalites (who, according to George Wilson, all pronounced 
bitumen with accent on first syllable) relied greatly on the microscope, 
which they asserted revealed organic structure or vegetable cells, prov- 
ing that it came under the general definition of coal as fossil vegetation. 

The faction of shalors (who pronounced bitumen with accent 
on second syllable) denied this,.and asserted the substance to be a 
porous rock saturated with bituminous matter. 

I was infected with the general rabies, and made some imitations 
of the cellular tissue by stirring powdered pipe-clay with melted resin 
and leaving it to cool and harden. This, when sliced, showed under 
the microscope alternate opaque and transparent particles, like the 
alleged cellular tissue of the disputed mineral. 

This appears to be the case with the supposed microscopic 
organisms of the meteorites, which contain transparent crystals, 
some of them acicular and radiating, others irregularly distributed, 
and these alternating with the opaque matter of the stone, present 
the structural appearances shown by the thin sections. 

M. Meunier has proved this by fusing together similar materials 
to those of the meteorites, and examining the mixture in the same 
manner as Dr. Kahn did. 

As regards the Torbane mineral controversy, I should add the 
dramatic finale. After all the witnesses were assembled in their 
various hotels, and all primed with profound argument and ready to 
explode, the trial commenced amid breathless scientific expectation ; 
when the judge simply called a few colliers and asked them what 
they called the substance in question, and what name it bore when 
the lease was granted. They all answered “coal,” and the judge 
therefore decreed that such it was for all the purposes of the contract, 
whatever the host of British and foreign savans might on any other 
ground please to call it. 

The commercial decision depended upon the commercial name, 
The scientific witnesses returned home after a pleasant excursion 
the expenses of which were paid by the respective litigants, 
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A SIMPLE BUT QUESTIONABLE ANASTHETIC, | 


HEN I was a youngster, I read an account of a device which 
enables a diver to remain under water much longer than is 
otherwise possible. It is simply to make a number of very deep and 
rapid inspirations before plunging. I repeated the experiment suc- 
cessfully in a swimming bath, and then continued the experiments by 
trying how long I could hold my breath out of water. 

I found that the rapid inspirations produced a sort of intoxica- 
tion, similar to the effect of nitrous oxide ; and on one occasion I 
found myself lying down and surrounded by anxious friends, having 
just recovered from a swoon, or fit,as supposed bythem. In answer 
to their inquiries, I merely replied that I felt a curious sensation 
between my shoulders. I had carried my respiratory experiments 
so far as to become quite insensible, and had fallen heavily against 
the edge of an iron wheel, but felt only a sensation of warmth where 
a very severe bruise was inflicted. After this my experiments were 
discontinued. 

I am reminded of them by the recent publication, in America, of 
the results of some similar experiments, showing that by thus making 
about a hundred inspirations in a minute, teeth may be extracted 
without any sensation of pain. Dr. Lee read a paper on the subject 
at a medical society in Philadelphia, and describes the physiological 
effect as a sort of hypnotism resulting from modification of the 
cerebral circulation. 

Dr. Bonwill, a dentist in Philadelphia, has practically applied it 
as a means of anesthesia in his profession, and Drs. Hewson and 
Garnetson have done the same. 

As many people are afraid of chloroform or nitrous oxide, they 
may possibly be induced to try this as a substitute, but the recollec- 
tion of my own experience suggests the conclusion that it is quite as 
dangerous as either. For more than twelve months after the fall I 
suffered occasional attacks of giddiness, and have had to stop and 
hold to iron railings in the streets to escape falling. Gradually these 
symptoms passed away. I was probably on the brink of apoplexy ; 
and others who are more susceptible might easily overstep it by the 
use of this apparently simple method of anesthesia. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


T is to be hoped, for more reasons than one, that the outbreak 
of small-pox with which London appears to be menaced, will be 
averted. If matters become really serious, it is difficult to see what 
can be done. Already, as an experience described by Mr. Lewis 
Wingfield declares, the capacities of our hospitals and the resources 
of our vestries are overtaxed; anda slight increase of percentage, in a 
city like London, means an addition to the strain which it is difficult 
for an outsider to realise. One quarter after another, meanwhile, refuses 
to receive a small-pox hospital ; and it seems possible that such insti- 
tutions, supposing the call for them to increase, as very probably it 
may, will have to be placed so far from London, that the chances of 
recovery of the patient who has to take so serious a journey will be 
gravely diminished. So thickly populated is the entire district sur- 
rounding London, that there is scarcely a spot at which a small-pox 
hospital can be erected without endangering some of those rights of 
property of which the Briton is so tenacious and the law so careful. 


OT the least serious question opened out by Mr. Wingfield’s 
letter is that of the value of our nursing sisterhoods. One and 

all of these, to whom Mr. Wingfield applied, declined to send a nurse 
to serve in a house in which there was small-pox. I do not deny 
that a woman may well hesitate to face the risk of so serious and 
loathsome a disease. For those, however, who in the profession of 
religion have formed a sisterhood, to decline such a call, is like a 
soldier refusing to join a forlorn hope. They may be volunteers. 
That, however, does nothing to free them from responsibility. Fancy 
our volunteer soldiers refusing, on account of the danger, to front an 
enemy when he had once landed! I hope this refusal to face danger 
will open men’s eyes to the real value of not a few of the institutions 
in which women play at being nurses. In our hospitals the presence 
of lady nurses is not an unmixed blessing. I have spoken to 
patients who have felt the weariness and suffering of life in hospi- 
tal augmented by the fact that they dared not ask ladies of gentle 
birth for the menial service they required. Though less brutal in 
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language, moreover, than the nurse of former times, the lady nurse 
knows how to make the patient wince when he has the misfortune 
to get into her black books. We are in a curious transition stage 
in many matters. When we have settled down to the new order 
of things, we shall find that in nursing, as in other matters, profes- 
sional service is better than amateur, and shall learn that the sufferer 
is as often pained as cheered by ministrations that not seldom owe 
their origin to forms of mysticism, fanaticism, or hysteria. 


COMMENT, significant enough, upon the readiness of Roman 

Catholic nurses to accept a kind of ministration which their 
Protestant imitators decline, is furnished in a passage of Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences which seems, somewhat curiously, to have escaped 
general attention. Two or three years before the commencement of 
the illness which terminated fatally, Mrs. Carlyle had visited a Roman 
Catholic establishment in Brompton, with an acquaintance who was 
in search of a nurse. So struck with the appearance and manner 
of the old French lady who was matron and manager was Mrs. 
Carlyle, that she declared, “If ever I need a sick nurse, that is the 
place I will apply at.” When illness seized her, application was duly 
made, and a good-natured young Irish nun was sent in. After three 
days had elapsed the girl was withdrawn, and an elderly French nun 
was substituted. The rest I will give in Carlyle’s own not too intelli- 
gible language :—“ About three a.m. I was awakened by a vehement, 
continuous ringing of my poor darling’s bell. I flung on my dressing 
gown, awoke Maggie by a word, and hurried down. ‘Put away 
that woman!’ cried my poor Jeannie vehemently ; ‘away, not to 
come back.’ I opened the door into the drawing-room, pointed to 
the sofa there, which had wraps and pillows plenty; and the poor 
nun withdrew, looking and murmuring her regrets and apologies. 
‘What was she doing to thee, my own poor little woman?’ No very 
distinct answer was to be had then (and afterwards there was always a 
dislike to speak of that hideous bit of time at all, except on necessity); 
but I learned in general, that during the heavy hours, loaded, every 
moment of them, with its misery, the nun had gradually come forward 
with ghostly consolations, ill received no doubt ; and at length, with 
something more express about, ‘Blessed Virgin,’ ‘Agnus Dei,’ or 
whatever it might be ; to which the answer had been, ‘ Hold your 
tongue, I tell you; or I will ring the bell!’ Upon which the nun had 
rushed forward with her dreadfullest supernal admonition, ‘ impenitent 
sinner,’ etc., and a practical attempt to prevent the ringing 
I was really sorry for this heavy-laden, pious or quasi-pious, and 
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almost brokén-hearted Frenchwoman—though we could perceive she 
was under the foul tutelage and guidance, probably, of some dirty 
muddy-minded, semi-felonious, proselytising Irish priest.” 


T is the boast of Rome that she does not change, and her servants 
are the same now as they were in the days of Rabelais. Com- 

pare with this statement of Carlyle the complaint and advice of the 
old poet Raminagrobis to Panurge, who, with his companions, went to 
consult him upon the great subject of his perplexity:—“ I have this 
same very day (which is the last both of May and me) with a great 
deal of labour, toil, and difficulty, chased out of my house a rabble of 
filthy, unclean, and plaguily pestilentious rake-hells, black-beasts, dusk, 
dun, white, ash-coloured, speckled, and foul vermin of other hues, 
whose obtrusive importunity would not permit me to die at my own 
ease; for by fraudulent and deceitful pricklings, ravenous, harpy-like 
graspings, waspish stingings, and such-like unwelcome approaches, 
forged in the shop of I know not what kind of insatiabilities, they 
went about to withdraw and call me out of those sweet thoughts 
wherein I was already beginning to repose myself, and acquiesce in 
the contemplation and vision, yea, almost in the very touch and taste 
of the happiness and felicity which the good God hath prepared for 
His faithful saints and elect in the other life and state of immor- 
tality. Turn out of their courses, and eschew them; step forth of 
their ways, and do not resemble them ; meanwhile, let me be no 
more troubled by you, but leave me now in silence, I beseech you.” ' 


HE recent theatrical performances at the Princess’s, the Lyceum, 

and Drury Lane, establish the fact that tragedy, long thought 
to have left us, is once more domiciled in our midst. Altogether 
different from past schools of acting is the school now re-established, 
and it seems as if we might hope to welcome back, in the shape of 
tragic acting, what has been a lost art. Into the merits of the many 
expositions of Othello and Iago that have been given I shall not 
enter, nor will I attempt anything so invidious as a comparison. 
It is but justice to say, however, that the immediate effect of witness- 
ing a style in tragedy so moderate and so free from rant as that of 
Mr. Booth, has been to drive away from our stage the last remnants of 
the extravagance and mouthing which were long the curses of dramatic 
representation. The advance made by England during the last 
quarter of a century in many lines of art is sufficiently startling. In 
nothing, however, has progress been so marked as in theatrical perform- 
ances. Between such representations as were given at the Lyceum 


1 Pantagruel, Book iii. chap. xxi. p. 291. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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when the company of Mr. Irving was strengthened by the temporary 
accession of Mr. Booth, and those seen fifteen years previously at 
Drury Lane, there is a difference as wide.as that between the dramas 
of Marlowe and those of his predecessors. 


T appears that the sport of “ pig-sticking,” which constitutes a 
chief solace of our Indian officials, needs no long journey to 
Agra or Delhi, but can be enjoyed close to our shores. According 
to a statement in a daily paper, wild boars are sufficiently numerous 
within three miles of Dieppe, in the forest of Arques, not only to 
furnish a good day’s sport, but to render some process of thinning 
indispensable in the interest of the agriculturists on the adjoining 
farms. I was unaware that game so large could still be found in 
Normandy. That wolves are numerous in some parts of France is, 
of course, generally known. I once heard a well-known ducal 
sportsman give an animated account of his adventures with a pack 
of foxhounds, which he took to Poitou for the purpose of hunting 
wolves. ‘The embarrassment of the dogs, used to the smaller game, 
when they became aware of the power for mischief possessed by their 
new enemies, may be conceived. Few forms of sport in England are 
free from gross cruelty. The pursuit of the wild boar is, however, 
defensible on every account, and the sight of a French hunting-party 
is so picturesque and novel, that I fancy not a few Englishmen will 
be ready, when the hunting season comes round, to attempt to see it. 


N the Modern Review for April appears an article entitled 
“The Medical Profession and its Morality,” which illustrates to 

the full how far in the way of utter unreasonableness a writer will 
occasionally proceed. The author strikes his key-note in the first 
page or so of his tirade. The whole race of doctors, according to 
this anonymous Solon, have assumed the attitude of a set of bullies 
towards every question in which they possess an interest. In their 
functions as public officers—coroners, health-officers, &c.—the 
doctors, says the writer, “ are daily assuming authority which, at first, 
perhaps, legitimate and beneficial, has a prevailing tendency to 
become meddling and despotic.” The arrogance of medical men 
who have the temerity to entertain opinions of their own on subjects 
connected with their profession, is a source of much concern to the 
Modern Reviewer ; whilst the utter want of even common fairness in 
the tone of his remarks may be inferred from the following extract : 
“ These simple hearts totally forget that a patient is to a doctor what 
a rock is to a geologist, or a flower to a botanist—the much-coveted 
subject of his studies. Very often, when the sufferer or his friends are 
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with tearful gratitude thanking the doctor for having remitted some 
portion of his fees, the learned man inwardly reflects that he would 
have paid a good round sum rather than have missed so curious a 
case.” That is to say, a man is assumed to be incapable of feeling 
common human sympathy, and at the same time of regarding a case 
as a scientific study—by way, let us note, of suggesting measures for 
its relief. The odium theologicum comes out clear and prominent 
when, later on, we discover this polite reviewer insisting that every 
doctor is an atheistin disguise. To quote his words:—“ Few prospects 
are more profoundly alarming than the advance to ubiquitous influence 
of an order of men who, as a rule, reject and despise those ultimate 
faiths of the human heart in God, and duty, and immortality, which 
ennoble and purify mortal life as no physiological science can ennoble 
and no physical sanitation purify.” Now, this passage is one which 
reflects such a grossly unfair and libellous spirit, that I think I am 
right in saying the reviewer's words carry their own refutation writ 
large in their face. Firstly, it is simply untrue to say that doctors 
are more irreligious than other men. Secondly, as a class they are 
by common consent more self-denying than the bulk of the clergy. 
Thirdly, it is the most uncommon occurrence to find a doctor posing 
as a propagandist of any religious or theological ideas whatever ; and 
fourthly, we believe men and women to be something more than 
mere automata, and to be capable of judging for themselves in 
matters pertaining to their various faiths, without the interference 
of the doctors—or the clergy either, for that matter. If the writer 
of the article we are criticising only knew it, he has destroyed any 
just and legitimate complaint he may have had, by a wanton excess 
of zeal. It is something to find the editor of the AM/odern Review 
alleging the grave sense of responsibility he felt in admitting the 
article in question to his pages. But the editorial mind—in this case 
a clerical one—thinks the medical profession needs to be warned and 
criticised. To this opinion I do not object ; only I will add, that 
the editor should first be certain that his critic was both competent 
and unbiassed. In the case before me, the critic is a man whose 
opinions on most topics, judging from his remarks in the present 
case, must be of the most extreme kind. I observe that the editor 
invites replies to this precious production. His demand is, that the 
“purer spirits in the healing fraternity will speak out.” I should 
have imagined that, judging from the opinions of his. contributor, 
there were no “ pure spirits” in the profession at all. There is just a 
suspicion that the whole procedure is a nice little plan to start a con- 
troversy from which I am of opinion that the Modern Review would 
benefit more than either the profession or the public. I conclude as 
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I began, by characterising the article as a foul, unjust and malicious 
libel upon a profession whose self-denying life and work are, as a rule, 
quite equal to those of the bulk of the ministers of the church. 


OME days after the appearance of the paragraph of Table Talk 
in which I drew attention to the fact that the door affording 
a means of exit in case of fire ata West End theatre—the Court— 
opened inwards instead of outwards, I visited the house, and found 
the same state of affairs still prevailing. Since that time, however, 
the Lord Chamberlain has been very busy with the theatres, and I 
hope on my next visit to find the cause for complaint removed. 
Little good attends the removal of chairs and strapontins from 
stalls and dress circle. These things, in case of fire, do good 
instead of harm, since they prevent people rushing in so frantic haste 
into the doorways. It is in the doorways that the chief crush occurs. 
Make your means of exit capacious as possible, and then managers 
may with safety make such inner arrangements as suit them best. 
Climbing over chairs in the case of fire is inconvenient, no doubt. So 
far from being a source of danger, however, it is a safeguard. 

Since writing the preceding paragraph, I have seen the Licenser 
of Plays, and have been told by that polite and scholarly official 
that the Court Theatre is outside his jurisdiction. Here is another 
proof, if such were wanted, of the manner in which things are 
managed in this country. 


IGHTLY or wrongly, the conviction forced upon the public 
mind is that in the treatment of lunatics terrible cruelty is 
still exhibited. Nothing is more difficult than to obtain full testi- 
mony in such cases, since the warders are always in accord, and the 
evidence of the poor victims cannot be accepted. All we know is 
that the bones of lunatics are not seldom found broken under circum- 
stances that lead to the inevitable conclusion that the injuries are 
ascribable to violence. When, accordingly, a case is brought home, 
and it is proved that the injuries inflicted upon a patient in the Colney 
Hatch Asylum are attributable to the kick of a warder, to send the 
brute back to his work with a fine of forty shillings is a wanton 
insult upon justice. It is quite conceivable that there is a fund at 
the asylum to meet such cases, and it is certain that a mangwho is 
capable of an act such as that of which the warder in question was 
convicted is likely upon his return to “ take out ” the amount of his 
fine. The management of the asylum owes it to the public to state if 
the offender has been re-admitted, 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 








